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HE American Indian, especially the Indian of the West, has 

long been a subject for the artist’s brush. The opinions of artists 
and of art critics, however, upon the Indian as a theme in art have 
been extremely varied, ranging all the way from gushing acceptance 
to rabid and outspoken distaste. For the moment we are not con- 
cerned with the pictorial record for purposes of ethnography, which 
was the primary object of George Catlin, the pioneer painter of the 
Western Indian, and of his successors; rather we are concerned with 
the Indian as a subject, who, when treated with skill, knowledge and 
imagination, gave rise to pictures of genuine artistic merit—that is, 
to pictures of beauty. 

That the opinion of the profession has varied greatly can be seen 
from the two following comments, both now nearly a century old. 
In 1856 the editor of The Crayon, a pioneer art journal in this coun- 
try, devoted two columns to a discussion of “The Indians in American 
Art.” He wrote: 

We should rejoice to see the Indian figure more often on our canvas, and 
the costumed European less. As it is, what with the romancer and the so-called 
historical painter, he [the Indian] stands a chance of figuring on the picture 
canvas as a kind of savage harlequin, lost in a cloud of feathers and brilliant 
stuffs; or else in the other extreme, hung about with skulls, scalps, and the 
half-devoured fragments of the white man’s carcass. All this is dramatic 
enough, but it is not the truest color of the historical Indian, absorbed in his 
quiet dignity, brave, honest, eminently truthful, and always thoroughly in earn- 
est, he stands grandly apart from all the other known savage life.1 


Dr. Rosert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas and 
editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He is author of Photography 
and the American Scene (New York, 1938), and Across the Years on Mount Oread (Lawrence, 
1941). 

Previous articles in this pictorial series appeared in the issues of The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly for February, May, August and November, 1946, May and August, 1948, May, 
August and November, 1949. The general introduction was in the February, 1946, number. 


1. The Crayon, New York, v. 3 (1856), January, p. 28. 
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It is difficult to say whether this grandiloquent plea for the Indian 
in art had any effect on the profession as it was constituted in 1856. 
It is true that several Eastern artists made Western trips about this 
time, notably J. F. Kensett and Eastman Johnson.? 

A few years later, however, the art critic of the New York Tribune, 
hearing that Johnson was considering still another Western trip 
wrote: 

We regret to learn that Mr. Eastman Johnson intends going off on an ex- 
tended tour at the North-west for the purpose of making sketches among the 
half breeds and Indians who live beyond the confines of civilized life. We can- 
not but think that he might find better subjects for his pencil in the back slums 
of the Atlantic cities3 

Whether this caustic comment deterred Johnson or whether his 
failure to sell pictures resulting from his earlier Western trips was 
the important factor, we have no way of knowing; in any case John- 
son’s trip was abandoned. 

“The Rocky Mountain school” as Hartmann, one of the historians 
of American painting, called it, originated about the time the matters 
described above were under discussion. Albert Bierstadt, logically 
to be regarded as the leader of this school, made his first Western 
trip in 1859, for example.* But the artists of this school were inter- 
ested in the West only as it presented panoramic and melodramatic 
stretches of plain and mountain scenery, and the Indian was only 
introduced occasionally to lend color and add interest. Many of the 
canvases of William Cary, to be considered later in this series, were 
of Indian subjects, but here again the Indian was used to record a 
way of life or to tell a story. 

In fact, before 1890 there were very few artists who considered the 
Indian as a subject of artistic imagination. Possibly the best-known 
names in this select group were: George de Forest Brush, De Cost 
Smith, Edwin Willard Deming and Henry F. Farny. Smith and 
Deming, although they had begun work before 1890, did not achieve 
their wide recognition until after 1890 (as a matter of exact fact, not 
until after 1900) and belong to a later story than ours; Farny al- 


2. For mention of Kensett’s Western experience see No. VII in this series, “Alfred E. 
Mathews,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 17 (1949), May, p. 102; for Johnson's 
Western trips of 1856-1857, see Bertha L. Heilbron, “A Pioneer Artist on Lake Superior,”’ 
Minnesota History, St. Paul, v. 21 (1940), June, pp. 149-157; John I. H. Baur, Eastman 
Johnson (Brooklyn, 1940), pp. 15, 16. Johnson made two trips to the Northwest of his day 
in the region around Superior, Wis. The first trip was made in the summer and fall of 1856, 
the second in the summer of 1857. Kensett’s trip up the Missouri river was reported in 1856. 

3. New York Daily Tribune, March 31, 1860, p. 4. 


4. Sadakichi Hartmann, A History of American Art (London, 1903), v. 1, p. 78. Hartmann 
spoke about the decline of the Rocky Mountain school in 1860 as exemplified in the work 
of Bierstadt, Thomas Moran, William Keith and Thomas Hill. The important work of these 
men was all done after 1860. For Bierstadt’s Western experiences on the trip of 1859 see his 
letter dated, ‘‘Rocky Mountains, July 10, 1859,” The Crayon, v. 6 (1859), September, p. 287. 
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though known as an “Indian artist” was an artist of a far wider 
Western scene and we shall consider his work in some detail in the 
pages that follow. Brush, on the other hand, completed the phase of 
his career that warrants mention of his name here in the decade of the 
1880’s.5 

He was born in Shelbyville, Tenn., in 1855, and by the time he was 
16 was attending art school in New York City at the Academy of 
Design. This training was followed by six years (1874-1880) in the 
studio of the celebrated Géréme, painter of “Gladiators Before 
Caesar,” in Paris. He thus had a technical training far beyond that 
of most painters who essayed the Western scene. On Brush’s return 
to this country, he set out to portray the Indian, and once wrote: 


But in choosing Indians as subjects for art, I do not paint from the historian’s 
or the antiquary’s point of view; I do not care to represent them in any curious 
habits which could not be comprehended by us; I am interested in those habits 
and deeds in which we have feelings in common. Therefore, I hesitate to at- 
tempt to add any interest to my pictures by supplying historical facts. If I 
were required to resort to this in order to bring out the poetry, I would drop the 
subject at once.® 


5. In 1939 I had considerable correspondence with De Cost Smith who wrote me that his 
decision to become an Indian artist was made after seeing some of Brush’s pictures in the 
early 1880's. In 1884 Smith visited the Rosebud, Lower Brule and Standing Rock Indian 
agencies in Dakota territory—his first Western experiences—and spent the winter at Standing 
Rock and Fort Yates. After that time he made many Western trips. Some of Smith's life 
in the West is described in his posthumously published volume, Indian Experiences (Caldwell, 
Idaho, 1943). Mr. Smith died on December 7, 1939, at the age of 75. 

Deming’s first Western experiences after his professional training as an artist occurred in 
1887 when he visited the reservations of the Apaches and Pueblos in the Southwest and the 
Umatillas in Oregon. His paintings of Indians first appeared in 1891. For a brief account of 
his career, see E. W. Deming. His Work, Therese O. Deming, privately printed, 1925. Mr. 
Deming died on October 15, 1942, at the age of 82. 

A series of three articles in Outing, New York, “Sketching Among the Sioux,” v. 23 (1893), 
October, pp. 3-13; “Sketching Among the Crow Indians,” v. 24 (1894), May, pp. 83-91, and 
“With Gun and Palette Among the Red Skins,” v. 25 (1895), February, pp. 855-363, are almost 
contemporary accounts of the experiences of De Cost Smith and Deming among the Indians, as 
they traveled together for a time. The first two of the above articles are credited to ‘“‘Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Name,”’ but Mr. Deming wrote me in 1940 that he and Smith were responsible 
both for the illustrations of these two articles and for the text. The third of the above articles 
is credited to Smith und Deming in the text but curiously enough the illustrations are by 
Frederic Remington. 

If any of my readers think I have forgotten the Taos school in considering artists who used 
the Indian theme, they are mistaken. I may pay my respects to them later in this series, es- 
pecially to J. H. Sharp and E. L. Blumenschein. The Taos school, however, is almost too 
late for consideration in this series of articles. 

The same consideration applies also to the noted painter of Indian portraits, Elbridge 
Ayer Burbank (1858-1949). Burbank began his painting of the American Indian in 1897 
(Who's Who in America, v. 13 [1924-1925], p. 579) but his reputation was achieved largely 
after the turn of the century. Some of Burbank’s experiences in the West are recounted in 
Burbank Among the Indians (Caldwell, Idaho, 1944), ed. by Frank J. Taylor. According to 
the New York Times, March 22, 1949, p. 25, Burbank died in San Francisco on March 21, 
1949. 

Henry H. Cross (1837-1918) should also be mentioned with the group of artists we are 
here considering. Cross, however, was mostly a portrait painter, many of whose canvases 
were Indian subjects. Several examples of his work ere to be found in the T. B. Walker 
collection, now on loan to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and in the Chicago His- 
torical Society. Brief accounts of Cross’ life will be found in the article “In Memorium— 
H. H. Cross,” Horse Review, Chicago, April 10, 1918; in a death notice in the Chicago Trib- 
une, April 4, 1918, and in R. H. Adams’ Illustrated Catalogue of Indian Portraits (n. p., 
1927). A revision of this catalogue, with reproduction of a number of the Cross paintings 
in color, was published in 1948 by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

6. The biographical data on Brush given in the text above comes from The Century Mag- 
azine, New York, N. S. v. 21 (1892), February, p. 638; the quotation from the short article 
by Brush, “An Artist Among the Indians,” ibid., v. 8 (1885), May, pp. 54-57. 
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And it is “poetry” for which Brush’s oil paintings are truly notable. 
Brush spent some time during the early 1880’s in the West and in 
Canada. He was on the Crow reservation (present Montana), on 
various Sioux reservations, and apparently saw a few of the survivors 
of the fast disappearing Mandans, that tribe on the upper Missouri 
made well known to posterity by Lewis and Clark and George 
Catlin.? 

Among the best known of Brush’s paintings resulting from these 
travels and studies are: “Mourning Her Brave,” “The Sioux Brave,” 
“The Indian and the Lily,” “The Silence Broken,” “The Ball-Game,” 
“The Aztec Sculptor,” “The Weaver,” “Dawn,” “Evening,” “Killing 
the Moose” and best of all “The Picture-Writer.” The last painting 
Brush said “is supposed to be a scene in the interior of a Mandan 
lodge.” It depicted a native artist tracing a design on a buffalo robe.® 

Despite the wide acclaim given many of these pictures, few art 
patrons were interested in their purchase. Brush, therefore, decided 
to change both his theme and his manner and in 1890 he went abroad 
again for further training. On his return he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the portrayal of mother and child and of beautiful 
women where he again won distinction for the skill of his draftsman- 


7. Information on Brush’s Western travels is meager. The brief article by Brush men- 
tioned in Footnote 6 referred to the Crows and the Mandans. A note in Harper's Weekly, 
New York v. 80 (1886), November 20, p. 748, stated that Brush had returned “after four 
years’ work among the Indians of Canada and the far West.” Thomas Donaldson in his 
memoir on Catlin mentioned that Brush worked among the Sioux and “obtained material from 
their every-day life,” House Misc. Doc. No. 15, Pt. 5, 49 Cong., 1 Sess. (1885-1886), p. 807. 
An article by Lula Merrick, “Brush’s Indian Pictures,” International Studio, New York, v. 76 
(1922), December, pp. 187- 193, stated, without any evidence of the source, ‘that Brush ‘visited 
Wyoming and Montana in 1884. 

Recently I have had correspondence with Mrs. Nancy Douglas Bowditch of Brookline, 
Mass., a daughter of Brush, who has been working on a biography of her —— Mrs. Bow- 
ditch wrote me that Mr. Brush kept no diary and “‘practically none” of his early letters were 
known to her and that she “was obliged to write much of his early life with the a ae from the 
memories of stories he told us.” Mrs. Bowditch further wrote: 

“My father went to live among the Indians after his return from his studies in Paris. It 
was in about 1881. He lived with several tribes and became familiar with their habits and 
customs. He was at Fort Washeka [Washakie], in Wyoming, where the Arapahoes and the 
Shoshones were camped together. He spent a winter at the Crow Agency, which was, I believe, 
about fifty miles from Billings, Montana. At that time the town had just been started and the 
drug store was in a tent. The Indians were still hunting for their meat. 

“He never could forget his early impressions of the Indians, of whom he was very fond, 
and later in life he would occasionally paint an Indian picture. He witnessed the religious 
ceremony of the Sun Dance, which was the festival to the sun.” 

8. Reproductions of these oils in black and white (with one exception) will be found in the 
order listed above, as follows: The Century, N. S. v. 8 (1885), May, p. 54; International Studio, 
v. 34 (1908), Supplement, April, p. LIV; Hartmann, op. c’t., p. 263; Harper’s Weekly, v 
80 (1886), November 27, p. 760; The Century, N. S. v. 22 (1892), June, p. 274; “The Aztec 
Sculptor” (in color), ‘“‘The Weaver,” “Dawn” and “Evening’’ in International Studio, v. 76 
(1922), December, pp. 187-198; The Century, N. 8S. v. 21 (1892), February, p. 600, and ibid., 
v. 8 (1885), May, p. 56. 

Although Brush’s Indian paintings have been praised and admired for their skillful and 
beautiful execution and for the highly imaginative faculty displayed by Brush, they have been 
on occasion criticized for their details of composition. Thus the art critic of the New York 
Tribune, fon 22, 1888, p. 14, in commenting on Brush’s ‘“‘Aztec Sculptor” (the critic appears 
confused and was more ” probably referring to Brush’s “The King and the Sculptor’’) stated: 
= it is a little confusing to find Central American sculpture a Navajo blanket, a 
Pompeian oil or grain jar, Italian marble, one figure Oriental in color if not in face, and 
another a 7, American Indian in face and very largely in costume, all combined in one 
picture. 
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ship and for his studied dignity of manner. Neuhaus called him “A 
unique and distinguished figure in our art.” ® 

If only a few artists have devoted extended portions of their 
careers to the Indian theme, there have been sporadic efforts in this 
direction by a considerable number of the profession. One of the 
most striking of these instances occurred just at the time the frontier 
in American history had ceased to exist—or at least had been offi- 
cially read out of existence in the famed statement of the bureau of 
the census in 1890. Furthermore, the mass attack—if such it can be 
called—of the artists on the Indian occurred in connection with this 
same census. Following the suggestion of Thomas Donaldson, the 
compiler of the massive but heterogeneous report on George Catlin, 
the census bureau sent out a group of “special agents” to take the 
census of 1890 among the Indians. Among these special agents were 
the artists, Julian Scott, Peter Moran, Gilbert Gaul, Walter Shirlaw 
and Henry R. Poore.!® 

From the efforts of this group, and many others, there resulted 
the voluminous document Report on Indians Taxed and Indians Not 
Taxed.“ Within its 683 pages will be found one of the most ex- 
haustive sources of information on the American Indian ever pub- 
lished. In addition to statistics (which show that there were Indians 
in every state of the Union and the District of Columbia), history, 
condition, ethnology, legal status, review of Indian wars and many 
other topics will be found on its pages. Of immediate concern to us, 
however, are the illustrations, for, in addition to many maps, there 
are numerous photographs and many examples of the work of the five 
artists mentioned above. The majority of the illustrations appear in 
black and white but there are also included elegant reproductions in 
full color of 19 paintings; in addition, there are two tinted illustra- 
tions. For these reasons, it is an astonishing fact that this volume 
has not become one of the most sought after items of Western Amer- 
icana but up until the writing of this account, this volume can still 


9. His return to Paris is reported in The Century, N. S. v. 21 (1892), February, p. 638, 
and his change of style in ibid., v. 29 (1896), April, p. 954. For accounts of his work sub- 
sequent to 1896 see Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 262-271; Minna C, Smith, “George de Forest 
Brush,” International Studio, v. 34 (1908), Supplement, April, pp. XLV li-LVI. Eugen Neu- 
haus’ ‘appraisal will be found in his book, The History and Ideals of American Art (Stanford 
University, 1931), p. 209. 

10. The reference to the statement of the census bureau and the end of the frontier is, of 
course, the statement made famous by Turner; see Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in 
American History (New York, 1921), p. 1 That the suggestion of sending artists am 
the Indians in connection with the 11th U. S. census (1890) came from Donaldson is so stated 
in Harper's Weckly, v. 36 (1892), October 8, p. 975. This account mentions sir artists rather 
than the five I have enumerated in the text. Possibly the Harper’s Weekly account, however, 
included George F. Kunz, a gem expert who is reported to have made investigations among the 
Indians for the 1ith census. 

11. The complete title reads, R. on Indians Tared and Not Taxed in the United States 
(Except Alaska) at the Eleventh ensus: 1890 (Washington, 1894). 
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be secured at a very moderate price. Among the color illustrations, 
for example, are found a striking portrait of Sitting Bull, painted 
from life by Gilbert Gaul in September, 1890, a few months before 
the death of this chieftain, probably the best-known Indian in Ameri- 
can history; an equally interesting portrait of Washakie, chief of the 
Shoshones, and almost as well-known a name as Sitting Bull, painted 
at Fort Washakie, Wyo., in 1891, by Julian Scott, and a portrait, also 
by Scott, of a very beautiful Indian girl of the pueblo of Sichumnaui, 
Ariz., in 1891. Although most of the color illustrations are portraits 
(12 out of 19), there are color reproductions of “Pack Train Leaving 
Pueblo of Taos, New Mexico,” by Poore; “Sioux Camp.—Standing 
Rock Agency, North Dakota, September, 1890,” by Gaul; “Hunting 
Party of Shoshones.—Shoshone Agency, Wyoming, August, 1890,” 
by Moran, and “Issue Day” at the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita 
agency, Oklahoma, 1890, by Scott. All these color reproductions 
are full pages, the print size being about seven by nine inches on a 
page nine by 11% inches. The largest illustrations in the volume, 
however, are two folding reproductions in color of paintings by 
Walter Shirlaw measuring seven by 18 inches: “The Race——Crow 
Indians.—Crow Reservation, Montana, August, 1890,” and “Omaha 
Dance.—Northern Cheyennes.—Tongue River Agency, Montana, 
August, 1890.” In these paintings, almost impressionistic in design, 
Shirlaw has recorded aspects of Indian life against the sweep and 
color of the vast Montana plains and hills. 

Of the five artists represented in the volume, Scott had credit for 
most of the illustrations both in color and in black and white, being 
represented by over 30 drawings or paintings. Moran had three; 
Shirlaw and Gaul, two each, and Poore only one. Each artist, how- 
ever, had to double in brass, for in addition to their artistic labors, 
each prepared a report on at least one Indian agency. Thus Scott 
reported on the Moqui pueblos of Arizona, Poore on 16 New Mexico 
pueblos, Shirlaw on the Tongue River agency (Northern Cheyennes) 
and the Crow agency, Gaul on the Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock agencies and Moran on the Shoshone agency.’” 

Several of this group had been in the West previous to their gov- 


12. Indians Tazred and Indians Not Tazed, pp. 186-198, 440-446 (Scott); pp. 424-440 
(Poore); pp. 360-368 (Shirlaw); pp. 519-526, 584-588 (Gaul); pp. 629-634 (Moran). A 
letter addressed to the bureau of census recently brought a reply to the writer from David 8. 
Phillips, chief of the administrative service division, dated March 29, 1949. Mr. Phillips stated 
that the census bureau had no knowledge, of the paintings made for the bureau in 1890 and 
1891 and that the correspondence with the special agents ‘“‘was destroyed years ago.” 

A number of the illustrations in this census volume plus some additional ones also a 
in Thomas Donaldson’s Moqui Pueblo Indians of Arizona and Pueblo Indians of New Mezico, 
Extra Census Bulletin, Eleventh Census of the United States (Washington, 1893). This ac- 
count contains more detailed accounts of the Western experiences of Scott, Poore and Moran 
than does the larger volume. 
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ernment employment in 1890; Shirlaw is reported to have been on 
the plains for six months in 1869 and Poore was probably in Colorado 
about 1878. Moran had made several Western journeys before 
1890.18 Of these, his trip in 1881 was probably the most extensive. 
In August he accompanied a party led by Capt. John G. Bourke 
which visited a number of the Indian pueblos in (present) New 
Mexico and Arizona. The party was interested primarily in the eth- 
nological aspects of the Pueblo Indians as has been described by 
Bourke himself in his well-known book, The Snake-Dance of the 
Moquis of Arizona** . . . Bourke mentioned Moran many times 
in his account, including the comment, after the ascent of a trail up a 
mesa, “Mr. Moran made excellent sketches of this romantic trail, as 
he had already made of everything of interest seen on our trip.” Un- 
fortunately none of these sketches, or paintings resulting from these 
sketches, have been located and even the illustrations in Bourke’s 
book were by Sgt. A. F. Harmer, already referred to in this series.’® 

Moran’s interest in the Indian is thus apparently largely ethno- 
graphical. As for the other artists of the 1890 census we have judg- 
ment on the American Indian as an art subject from Gaul and Shir- 
law. Gaul, some years after his return, said he thought Indians were 
“very picturesque” and that “they were a good deal like the white 
men—that some were very good fellows and some were very bad.” 7® 

Shirlaw, when queried on the same point, is reported to have said, 
“The red Indians are undoubtedly pictorial and perhaps semi-pic- 
turesque.” Hartmann, who reported this statement, interpreted it 
in this manner: 

18. A mention of Shirlaw's 1869 trip is made in the American Art Review, Boston, v. 2 
(1881), p. 98; Poore had a Western mining illustration, ‘“‘From Mine to Miil,”’ in Harper's 
Weekly, v. 22 (1878) penber, 14, pp. 732, 733; Moran was apparently in the West before 
1880 as the New York Tribune, January 26, 1880, p. 5, reported the sale of a painting, ““Ban- 
nack Indians Breaking a Pony,” for $400. The American Art Review, v. 2 (1881), i, 
163, and Pt. 2, p. 200, listed three (or four) Western paintings and the first a these references 
stated, “Moran will have left for New Mexico again by the time these lines are in print.” 
Indians Tazed and Not Tazed, p. 195, stated that Sees and Capt. John G. Bourke witnessed 


“the snake dance at Walpi in August, 1883.” There may be some confusion of dates here, 
and the Bourke-Moran trip of 1881 as described in the text is meant; see Footnote 14. 

14. New York, 1884. 

15. The quotation above will be found on 297 of Bourke’s book. Bourke credited the 
SPustontions (31 plates, lithographs, some in co! or) to Harmer in the “Preface” of his book. 
One of Harmer’s illustrations is of the snake dance and is dated “August 12, 1881.” 

Biographical data on Moran is very meager. He was one of the famous "Moran family of 
artists; see Frances M. Benson, ‘““The Moran Family,” The Quarterly Illustrator, New 
v. 1 (1892), pp. 67-84, which makes only brief reference to Peter Moran. Moran was hes in 
1841 and died in Philadelphia on November 9, 1914; see American Art Annual, Washington, 
3 a p. 260; an obituary will be found in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, November 
11, 1914, p. 16. 

Mention of Harmer is made in this series No. VIII, “Charles Graham and Rufus F. Zog- 
baum,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 17 (1949), August, pp. 210, 211. 

16. Jeannette L. Gilder, “A Painter of Soldiers,” The Outlook, New York, 59 (1898), 
July 2, pp. 670-578. A biographical sketch of Gaul (1855-1919) is included in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, v. 7, p. 198. This account stated that Gaul spent “much time in the 

‘ar West” he was noted not only for his battle and military paintings but for his cowboy and 
Indian pictures as well. I have never seen any other mention of his cowboy pictures nor have 
I ever seen any listed or descri 
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The verdict, overexacting as it may seem, comes nearer to the truth than one 
may imagine at the first glance. These Western tribes, with their characteristic 
make-up, their wild way of living, and their peculiar ceremonious rites, contain 
for the artist all the elements of the pictorial, but even to the layman they can 
hardly claim to be as picturesque as, for instance, the Arabian horseman whom 


Schreyer paints.17 

Just what Shirlaw did mean in his brief comment is uncertain. De 
Cost Smith also considered Shirlaw’s comment and stated, “I think 
I know what he meant. He felt that the heavy striped blankets and 
wide-flapped leggings obscured the figure, which was true, though in 
their camps there was ample opportunity to see them in various de- 
grees of nudity from partial to complete.”?® Whatever Shirlaw 
meant, the number of his Indian pictures is limited, but he did de- 
scribe in some detail—and painted—the melodramatic death of an 
Indian warrior, a scene that he himself witnessed while in the West 
in 1890.!® 


Henry F. Farny 
A huge man, over six feet in height, broad shouldered, bulky in 
the waist line, an inveterate story teller, renowned as an after-dinner 
speaker, a man with innumerable friends, alive with interest in life; 


such is an epitome of Farny in his prime. Friend of Gen. U. §. 
Grant, of Gen. Nelson Miles, of President Theodore Roosevelt and 
of many other celebrities, his artistic labors were widely known in 
his day. Joseph Pennell, toward the close of the 19th century, listed 
him as one of a half-dozen or so American artists, the technique of 
whose work students could study with advantage and referred to him 
“as one of the most original, if erratic, of American artists.” 2° Even 
abroad Farny won recognition, having been awarded a third medal 
at the Paris exhibition of 1889.74 

Farny spent most of his mature years at his studio in Cincinnati 
but he made many Western journeys in search of material, especially 
from 1880 until 1900, and his fame rests largely on the Western pic- 


17. Hartmann, op. cit., p. 259. 
18. Smith, op. cit., p. 23. 


19. Walter Shirlaw, Fine of Adventures: The Rush to Death,” The Century, N. 8. 
v. 25 (1898) November, 41-45. The article is accompanied by several ce er which 
are apparently portions o The larger painting, ““A Rush to Death,” which was reproduced in 
Harper's Weekly, v. 34 (1890), October 18, p. 812. Shirlaw died in Madrid, Spain, on Decem- 
oe ae 1909; see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 17, pp. 119, 120, for a brief sketch 
of his career. 

Brief accounts of the life of Julian Scott and of Henry R. Poore, the remaining two 
artists of the 1890 census will be found in the New York Tribune, July 5, 1901, p. 2, Scott 
(1846-1901), and New York Times, August 16, 1940, p. 15, Poore (1859-1940). 

20. Joseph —-. ~ Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, 3rd ed. (London and New York, 
1897), pp. 226 and 231 


21. Harper’s Weekly, v. 838 (1880). A $1, p. 699. Remington was awarded a second 
medal at the same exhibition and G ert Gaul also a third medal. In 1885 Farny had been 
awarded one of four prizes of Ay a4 at the American Art Association by exhibiting an 
Indian subject.—Ibid., v. 29 (1885), November 28, p. 771. 
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tures of this period. He has another claim to fame, however, for he 
was the illustrator, in the late 1870’s, of the celebrated McGuffey 
readers.?? 

Farny was born in Ribeauville, Alsace, in 1847. His father was 
a prominent Republican in opposition to the Napoleonic party which 
came to power in 1852. When the Farny family were forced to flee, 
they found their way to this country, and from 1853 until 1859 lived 
in the pine forests on the headwaters of the Allegheny river in 
western Pennsylvania. During the impressionable years of boyhood, 
young Farny came in contact with the Indian, for a Seneca in hunt- 
ing costume appeared in the Farny dooryard, much to the consterna- 
tion of the youngster. But the warrior was hunting a meal and not 
game, and after he had been fed, proved so agreeable a companion 
that young Farny made many visits to the Seneca camp not many 
miles away.” 

The western Pennsylvania home was in the wilderness. A desire 
to be nearer civilization and probably to provide more adequate edu- 
cation for his children, led the elder Farny to make another move; 
this time down the Allegheny on a raft to the Ohio, and then down 
the Ohio to the metropolis of Cincinnati, long a center of business, 
publishing and art. Here Henry Farny’s artistic bent was soon ap- 
parent, for by the time he was 18 he had published a two-page spread 


22. Biographical data on Farny in the text unless credited to other sources is from the 
American Art Review, v. 2 (1881), Pt. 2, pp. 1 and 2 (reprinted in American Art and American 
Art Collections (Boston, 1889], Walter Montgomery, ed., v. 1, pp. 145, 146); and a long 
article probably by Edward F. Flynn, “The Paintings of H. F. Farny—Something About the 
Career of the A a Cincinnati Artist,’’ Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, March 14, 1893, p. 
9. The last item mentioned the illustration of the McGuffey readers as do many other Cin- 
cinnati newspaper items in my possession. One from the Cincinnati Times-Star, September 12, 
1889, p. 8, stated: . . the artist [Farny] prides himself not a little on the fact that he 
introduced to school book publishers a new and decent kind of school book illustration. In the 
old days schoolbook pictures never bore any relation to real life. There were impossible boys 
and impossible girls and impossible houses and trees that no botanist could recognize. Farny 
changed this. In illustrating the publications of Van Antwerp, Bragg and Co. [publishers of 
the McGuffey readers] he made sketches from life of real boys and girls, real houses and nat- 
ural trees. The result was soon apparent and the other publishers followed suit.’ 

As far as I know there has been no study made of the illustrations in the McGuffey readers. 
Harvey C. Minnich in William Holmes McGuffey and the Peerless Pioneer McGuffey Readers 
(Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 1928) had a brief paragraph on “Pictures” (pp. 45-47) but 
said nothing about their origin. Van Antwerp, Bragg and Company, according to Minnich 
(p. 87), were the parent publishing firm from 1877 to 1890, the present American Book Com- 
pany of Cincinnati succeeding them. The annual production of McGuffey readers, also accord- 
ing to Minnich (pp. 40 and 71), reached its high mark of 1,700, nee in 1880 after the appearance 
of revised editions in 1879, presumably the ones illustrated by F ‘arny. 

The claim of Farny as a McGuffey illustrator for the 1879 editions, however, seems es- 
tablished, as Minnich later published William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers (American 
Book Company, 1936), in which on p. 118 there is reproduced an illustration from McGuffey’s 
Second Reader, 1879, bearing Farny’s initials and on p. 141 an illustration from the Fifth 
Reader, 1879 which also shows Farny’s initials on the illustration. 

Charles F. Goss, in his Cincinnati, the Queen iy (Chicago and Cincinnati, 1912), v. 2, 
p. 449, had a brief discussion of Farny, pointing out that Farny was “‘one of the most notable 
figures in Cincinnati,” and he went on to say “the children of Cincinnati soon came to know 
him in person and hailed him on the streets, to his delight, as the man who made the pictures 
for their school books. Perhaps he never enjoyed quite as thoroughly his great fame as 8 
painter of pictures that are to be seen in public and private galleries as he did his reputation 
among children.” 

23. “In Farny’s Studio,’”’ Cincinnati Tribune, October 6, 1895, p. 22. Farny’s recollections 
of his boyhood experiences with Indians are also told in considerable detail in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, June 24, 1900, p. 17, “Artist Farny.” 
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of Cincinnati views in the celebrated Harper’s Weekly,?* and was 
serving an apprenticeship as a lithographer in one of the numerous 
Cincinnati firms preparing views of the Civil War for sale. 

The following year (1866) he went abroad for art training, first 
to Rome and later to Dusseldorf. Here he was a fellow student with 
Munkacsy, who at that time was working on the painting, “The Last 
Day of the Condemned Man,” which brought him wide fame. Farny 
is said to have posed as the central figure in the painting. Funds 
were scarce, however, and Farny was forced to resort to intermittent 
labor to secure his livelihood. He wandered from Dusseldorf to 
Vienna, from Vienna to Munich, interspersing his art training with 
odd jobs. Three and a half years were thus spent in various Euro- 
pean art centers, then in 1870 he returned to Cincinnati. Times were 
hard but occasional illustrations for Harper’s, posters for John Rob- 
inson’s circus, sketches and illustrations for Cincinnati publishing 
houses kept the wolf from the door.*5 

He again went to Vienna in 1873 for a period of further training 
but returned shortly to Cincinnati. His decision to make a specialty 
of Indian and Western pictures appears to have been reached by 
1881. The surrender to U. 8. authorities of Sitting Bull in the sum- 
mer of that year again focused national attention on the Indian prob- 
lem. Sitting Bull, with a number of his followers, on the loose since 
1876, the year of the Custer tragedy, had spent much of the time in 
intervening years across the Canadian border. Wearying of the con- 
stant pressure of the United States authorities for his return and 
greatly concerned about relatives, especially a daughter who was re- 
ported held in chains until his return, he gave up the unequal struggle 
and surrendered at Fort Buford, Dakota territory, on July 19, 
1881.76 

Every move made by Sitting Bull in this period was eagerly re- 
ported by the newspapers of the country. The additional tragedy 
of Spotted Tail in the same year and the agitation of Helen Hunt 
Jackson and her followers raised the Indian question to one of the 
major topics of the day.?* It is not surprising, therefore, that Farny, 


24. Volume 9 (1865), September 80, pp. 620, 621. 


25. Illustrations of Cincinnati, Louisville and the Midwest by Farny are of occasional oc- 
currence in Harper’s Weekly during the period 1870-1890. His other sources of income are 
stated in the Flynn article cited in Footnote 22. 

26. For Sitting Bull’s reasons, see his statement, given to an interpreter, in the New York 
Tribune, September 6, 1881, p. 5. His surrender is reported in ibid., July 21, 1881, p. 5, which 
also stated Sitting Bull’s concern over his daughter. 

27. See the large number of entries, for example, under the heading ‘“Indians’’ in the 
Index To the New York Daily Tribune, 1881. The death of Spotted Tail was reported in the 
New York Tribune for August 7, 1881, p. 2, and August 13, 1881, p. 1. Mrs. Jackson’s most 
celebrated thesis on the Indian question, A Century of Dishonor, was published in this year of 
1881; she was also agitating the case of the Indian by letters to the papers; see her letter in 
the New York Tribune, May 28, 1881, p. 5. 
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after his boyhood experiences with the redskin, became interested in 
exploring the possibility of the Indian as an art theme. In the fall of 
1881 he made a visit to the Sioux agency at Standing Rock, where 
Sitting Bull had been first “confined” after his surrender. He found 
that the famous Indian had been transferred to Fort Randall, but he 
discovered a wealth of material which he was soon to utilize. Not 
only were many drawings of the Sioux and of life at the agency se- 
cured for his sketchbook, but photographs and examples of Indian 
attire and equipment were brought back to his studio in Cincinnati 
in large quantity.2® His enthusiasm for his new subject grew greater 
and greater as he began to put his experiences in permanent form. 
“The plains, the buttes, the whole country and its people,” he ar- 
dently declared, “are fuller of material for the artist than any coun- 
try in Europe.” And a reporter making the rounds of Cincinnati 
studios after Farny had returned, commented: “He draws Indians, 
he paints Indians, he sleeps with an Indian tomahawk near him, he 
lays greatest store by his Indian necklaces and Indian pipe, he talks 
Indian and he dreams of Indian warfare.” 

The first finished work from Farny’s brush resulting from the 
Western trip was “Toilers of the Plains,” a painting which was sold 
almost immediately upon its completion. A reproduction in black 
and white appeared several years later as a full-page illustration in 
Harper’s Weekly.®® The picture depicted two squaws gathering fire- 
wood while their lord and master walked in unburdened dignity 
across the plain. The illustration is particularly striking in its play 
of light and shade across butte and valley, an effect which conveys 
successfully the feeling of a vast and lonesome land. At the same 
time, Farny completed a second painting for exhibition at the Paris 
salon on the same general theme, “The Sioux Women of the Burnt 
Plains,” an effort that attracted the attention and favor of Oscar 
Wilde, who was lecturing on art in Cincinnati at the time. The 
picture which doubtlessly gave Farny the widest publicity of any 
made at this time was the bold and striking double-page illustration, 

28. Farny’s trip to the Standing Rock —w oe Yates) was reported in some detail 


in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, November 8, 188 “Mr. Farny Among the Sioux,” which 
stated that wf returned from his trip ‘‘on Tgtunlay and in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 


November 8, p. “Lo! the Poor Indian,”’ which stated that Farny did not see Sitting Bull 
as he had been taben to Fort Randall, a fact that had already been woe in the New York 
Tribune, September 12, 1881, P. 1. he American Art Review, v. 2 (188 p. 2, in a brief 


review of Farny, commented: “Mr. Farny’s studio in Cincinnati is a te rich in Indian 
trappings from the far West.” 

29. The quotation ascribed to Farny above was in the Cincinnati Gazette reference given in 
Footnote 28; the reporter’s comment in the Cincinnati Commercial, December 1, 1881, p. 4. 

30. The original display of the picture and report of its sale to one James McDonald was 
given in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, January 28, 1882, p. 6. The Harper's Weekly illustra- 
tion was in v. 28 (1884), June 21, p. 898. 

31. Cincinnati Daily Gazette, May 6, 1882, p. 6; May 18, 1882, p. 4. 
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“Ration Day at Standing Rock Agency,” which appeared in 1883 in 
Harper’s Weekly.5? 

Before any of these illustrations were nationally known, however, 
Farny had attracted wide attention by his Indian portraits and draw- 
ings which appeared in Frank H. Cushing’s remarkable memoir on 
, his (Cushing’s) life among the Zuni of (present) New Mexico pub- 

lished in The Century Magazine.** 

Cushing lived for several years in the pueblo of Zuni, having been 
sent by the Smithsonian Institution to study the life of these Indians. 
During his stay he made extensive notes and rough sketches and em- 
ployed a photographer (John K. Hillers) to record their life in pic- 
ture. When Cushing’s story appeared in print, it was elaborately 
illustrated by Farny and by W. L. Metcalf.** 

Metcalf had spent two years in the Southwest in 1881 and 1882, 
had visited Cushing in Zuni and his illustrations, therefore, were 
based on direct observations of Indian life. 

Farny, on the other hand, made no Southwestern trip, but visited 
Washington in 1882 where Cushing had induced some half-dozen 
Zuni head men to come and pay their respects to the Great White 
Father.*® 

From the Hillers photographs, the Cushing notes and sketches, and 
from his personal observation of the visiting Zuni, Farny prepared his 
illustrations used in the Cushing articles.** The illustrations con- 
tributed by Farny are distinctly individualistic and are not only well 
drawn but are highly decorative, with the result that they attracted 
not only popular attention but the approval of critics as well. The 
“Chief Priest of the Bow” (see sketch facing p. 8), for example, was 

| used by Pennell many years later as a model of excellence for pen 





82. Harper's Weekly, v. 27 (1883), July 28, pp. 472, 478. 


83. Frank H. Cushing, ‘““My Adventures in Zuni,” The Century Magazine, N. S. v. 8 
(1882, 1883), pp. 191-207, 600-511; v. 4 (1883), pp. 28-47. 


34. Willard Leroy Metcalf (1858-1925) according to the Dictionary of American Biography, 
v. 12, pp. 582, 583, spent two years in New Mexico and Arizona presumably in the very ear 
1880's. This account made no mention of any Western illustrations or paintings by Metcalf, 
but stated: ‘‘His paintings were mostly of New England scenes. . ” There are, however, 
a number of illustrations in Sylvester Baxter’s “The Father of the Pueblos,” Harper’s Magazine, 
v. 65 (1882), June, pp. 72-91, by Metcalf dated ‘Zuni, 81,” and the article itself stated that 
Baxter and Metcalf, in company with Cushing, visited at the Zuni _— (one of the illustra- 


‘ tions was a portrait’ of Cushing in Indian costume). Baxter also had an article, ‘Along the Rio 
Grande,” ibid., v. 70 (1885), April, pp. 687-700, which a Metcalf illustrations of New 
« Mexico and Texas dated 1882, one ‘of which was signed ““W. L. Metcalf, El Paso.” It therefore 


seems reasonably well established that Metcalf was in the Southwest in 1881 and 1882. 


85. The visit of the Zuni to Washington and other Eastern cities was reported in the New 
York Tribune, March 6, 1882, p. 1; March 8, 1882, p. 4, and March 29, 1882, p. 1. 


86. The Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 29, 1882, 7, contained the item: “Mr. Farny 
has returned from Washington having made a emameend success of his Zuni sketches. One 
of the Zuni men has adopted Farny as his scn, and bestowed upon him the name of Cohok- 
Wah, White Medicine Bead.” 
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and ink illustration. The manner in which the black and white illus- 
tration suggests color was noted particularly by Pennell, who also 
called attention to the strong character of the face. “The decorative 
manner in which the shield and bow are put in and balance each 
other,” wrote Pennell, “is good and the whole drawing is very well 
put together.” ** 

Farny’s next actual contact with the West was on the Henry Vil- 
lard excursion which left St. Paul early in September, 1883, over the 
Northern Pacific railway. The excursionists witnessed the ceremony 
of the completion of this new transcontinental line and the joining 
of the rails of its eastern and western divisions near Missoula, Mont., 
on September 8 (see picture facing p. 9). Some 350 members were 
in the party, personally conducted by President Villard, including 
many notables both from the United States and abroad.** 

The railroad celebration and the cornerstone-laying of the terri- 
torial capitol at Bismarck had attracted a large and gala crowd 
drawn from many miles. Sitting Bull and many of his friends came 
up from the Standing Rock agency some 60 miles away, and the cele- 
brated Indian was an object of overwhelming curiosity. Farny, who 
had missed the old chief on his previous trip to Dakota in 1881, made 
a special effort to meet him, and later introduced him to Villard and 
General Grant. Grant, the most famous American present, was also 
an object of curiosity to Sitting Bull, and the two eyed each other 
with respectful wonder. Both were called upon for speeches at the 
cornerstone-laying ceremony, Sitting Bull speaking through an in- 
terpreter.®® 

Grant and Farny had mutual interests, for Grant too was inter- 
ested in the West and in painting. He was an excellent draftsman, 
for all West Point men received training in drawing in the early days, 
and he even had essayed painting in oils. The only painting to which 


37. Pennell, op. cit., p. 231. 


_ 88. The excursion was extensively reported in the New York Tribune; see especially the 
issues of September 1, p. 5, September 2, p. 1, September 9, p. 1, and September 10, 1883, 
p. 5, and the citations given in the footnotes immediately following this one. 


89. New York Tribune, September 6, 1883, p. 5. Farny recalled his part in the Bis- 
marck celebration in the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, December 18, 1890, p. 12, shortly 
after the death of Sitting Bull. “I was exceedingly amused,” Farny was quoted as saying, “at 


his [Sitting Bull’s) first meeting with General Grant. It was on an afternoon in the town of 
Bismarck. I was talking with the great chief when Henry Villard and Grant drove up in a 
carriage. Mr. Villard, pointing to the Indians, asked me who they were, and when I told him 
that Sitting Bull was among them he asked me to bring him over to the carriage. Sitting Bull 
walked over to the party in a swaggering and indifferent way. 

“When I introduced him to General Grant he turned to me and asked, ‘Is that the great 
father?’ I told him that it was and he instantly straightened up and assumed a dignified and 
important bearing, eyeing the great soldier from the crown of his hat to the soles of his shoes. 
eee was also appeared to be interested in the Indian chief, for he scrutinized him pretty 
closely. 
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he is reported to have affixed his signature was a frontier scene in- 
cluding several Indian figures. 

After Bismarck, no further stops were made until the excursionists 
reached Grey Cliff, Mont., on or near the Crow reservation. Here 
they witnessed a “grass” dance by 100 warriors.*! It continued well 
into the night and the weird spectacle of the dancing Crows with the 
long trains of the excursionists—brightly lighted in the distance—so 
impressed Farny that he made a sketch of the scene. The resulting 
illustration, “A Dance of Crow Indians,” is one of Farny’s most strik- 
ing Westerns and appeared late in the year in Harper’s Weekly * 
(see picture facing p. 16). 

The Weekly in describing the event in words for its readers, re- 
ported in part: 


: Never had the extremes and highest types of savage and civilized 
life been brought together as on this unique occasion, when the dandified 
habitués of Pall Mall and spectacled German “Philistine” elbowed the 
painted warriors of the plains. The lurid light of the camp fires, deafening 
drum-beat, jingling bells of the dancers, and weird monotonous chant of the 
singers were echoed by the whistle of the locomotives as the excursion trains 
successively drew up. Great was the desire to secure mementos of the event 
amongst the foreign guests, and the untutored children of the desért sold the 
brass ornaments and bracelets which the President of the railroad had given 
them in the afternoon at a handsome advance over the original cost of the same. 
As the transatlantic guests are probably ignorant to this day of the fact of their 
distribution, the desire for souvenirs was gratified, and the Crows retired to 
their tepees with many shining silver dollars in their pouches.43 


The culmination of the trip where the ceremony of joining the rails 
was carried out resulted in a Farny illustration which appeared in 
Leslie’s Weekly.** 

The next year (1884) Farny was back in Montana in company 
with Eugene V. Smalley, both of whom were sent by The Century 
Magazine to secure material for a magazine article. Smalley was 


40. Harper's Weekly, v. 31 (1887), January 1, p. 3. This account stated that Grant gave 
the painting to A. E. Borie, Secretary of the Navy in Grant’s cabinet and noted for his art 
collection. From Borie it passed to his nephew who gave it to Mrs. Grant after Grant’s death 
in 1885. At the time the note was published the account stated: ‘‘It is the only specimen of 
her husband’s art work in her possession.” 

41. New York Tribune, September 8, 1883, p. 1. The dispatch from Grey Cliff was dated 
September 6. 

42. Harper’s Weekly, v. 27 (1883), December 15, p. 800 (full page). 

43. Ibid., p. 799. 


44. “The Completion of the Northern Pacific Railway.—Driving the Last Spike at the 
Point of Junction of the Eastern and Western Sections, Sixty Miles West of Helena, Sept. 8th,” 
a full-page illustration in Leslie’s Weekly, New York, September 22, 1883, p. 78, with text 
on pp. 70 and 71 (reproduced facing p. 9). 

Charles Graham was also a member of this excursion party and readers of this series may 
recall his views of the “last spike’’ ceremony and those of the dedication of the capitol build- 
ing at Bismarck in Harper's Weekly.—See this series, No. VIII, ‘““Charles Graham and Rufus 
F, Zogbaum,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 17 (1949), August, pp. 214, 215. 

The Helena (Mont.) Daily Herald, September 7, 1883, p. 1, ‘“‘Villard’s Guests,” listed 
“H. F. Farney, Esq., artist, Century Magazine.”’ I am indebted to Mrs. Anne McDonnell of 
the Montana Historical Society for this last item. 
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a frequent contributor to Century in this period, his articles cover- 
ing a wide variety of topics, many dealing with various aspects of 
life in the West. They arrived in Helena on September 14 and were 
entertained by a group of notables, among whom was Gov. John S. 
Crosby of Montana territory. An expedition was arranged which 
included a voyage down the Missouri river in two boats from near 
Helena to the Great Falls of the Missouri, a portage around the falls, 
and a brief extension of the down-river journey to historic Fort Ben- 
ton which was, in the days preceding the coming of the railroad, the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Missouri. 

During the first day’s voyage, although the swift current carried 
them many miles, only one ranch was passed. As evening came on 
and the shadows began to fall, the landscape became lonelier than 
ever. 

. . . Weird profiles and masks [wrote Smalley] looked down from the 
rocky walls. The talk and laughter, and the shouting for echoes, that had made 
the voyage a merry one so long as the sun shone, had ceased, and there came 
upon the wanderers a sense of loneliness and mystery, as though they had set 
out to penetrate an unknown wilderness. It was a relief to all to tie up to the 
bank at dark, to light a camp-fire, pitch the tents, and unload the boats; and 
the efforts of the party to eat supper on the ground, in darkness made visible 
by the flickering fire, were amusing enough to restore good humor all around.*® 

The second day’s run took them through the Gate of the Moun- 
tains, those towering cliffs through which the river passes and which 
had so impressed Lewis and Clark 80 years earlier that they had be- 
stowed the name that has clung to them ever since. On the fourth 
day part of the group, including Farny and Smalley, left their boat 
and journeyed by wagon across a wide bend in the river, spending 
that night at the ranch of R. B. Harrison, son of Benjamin Harrison 
who was to become President. Portage of the boats around the Great 
Falls was made the next day and the river trip continued for 24 miles 
to Fort Benton. 

The glory of the famed post and military center had departed. In 
1884 it was a town of 1,500, “a queer conglomeration of handsome 
new brick structures and old cottonwood-log huts, with a few neat 
frame houses painted in the fashionable olives and browns.” On’‘the 
edge of the town, Smalley and Farny visited a dozen lodges of the 
Piegans in one of which a young squaw lay hopelessly ill. 

_ 45. Eugene V. Smalley, “The Upper Missouri and the Great Falls,” The Century Mag- 
1886, the trip was sande a the fall af 1084 os bas been entablished by Dre, Anne McLounsl 
of the Montana Historical Society. Mrs. McDonnell has found newspaper references and ac- 
counts of the “expedition” in the Helena Daily Independent, September 16, p. 5, September 


23, p. 5, and September 80, 1884, p. 5. This last was a rather long account of the trip which 
agreed with Smalley’s account of 1888 and furnished additional details. 
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From Fort Benton, Smalley and Farny traveled overland by stage 
to the railroad at Billings, a journey of some 200 miles. 

The Smalley article in The Century contained a number of Farny’s 
illustrations resulting from the trip. All are excellently engraved 
and all are interesting. Probably the most important are: “Great 
Falls of the Missouri,” one of the best drawings of the Great Falls 
I’ve seen, “Piegan Camp on Teton River” and “Ruins of Fort Ben- 
ton.” Concerning the last of these views, Smalley wrote: 

The four towers at the corners of the quadrangle are in a good state of pres- 
ervation, but portions of the connecting walls have fallen. The rooms where 
the trappers and traders used to count their profits and make merry are now 
a rookery of poor homeless people, and the court looks like the backyard of a 
block of New York tenement houses. 

In the late fall of this year (1884) Farny attended the famous 
“Cattlemen’s Convention” in St. Louis. The convention, the most 
extensive of its kind ever attempted, began on November 17 and 
lasted a week. Some 1,200 delegates, “the most influential as- 
semblage of men engaged in pastoral pursuits heretofore held in the 
world,” included representatives from the rapidly expanding cattle 
industry—one association represented was reported to control a 15,- 
000,000-acre range on the Great Plains. St. Louis made a gala oc- 
casion of the event. Farny sketched the convention, a parade and 
a part of the celebrated Dodge City cowboy band.*® 

It seems possible that two other Harper’s Weekly illustrations 
appearing subsequent to Farny’s Montana visits are to be attributed 
to the experiences of these years although they do not depict actual 
scenes. The first of these, “The Prisoner,” shows a white captive 
staked on the plain, a passive Indian guard by his side and the tepee 
village in the distance. This imaginative scene is excellently done, 
the original—a water-color painting—now being in the collections of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum.*? (Reproduced between pp. 8 and 9.) 

If a realist were criticizing the painting he might observe that the 
prisoner, stripped of all clothes save his trousers, was treated with 
more consideration than was usually shown Indian captives. Farny, 
however, could not paint his captive in a state of complete nudity 
and expect to get the picture exhibited. 

The second illustration was “Suspicious Guests,” a double-page 
spread showing a group of hunters—one of whom is obviously an 


46. Harper’s Weekly, v. 28 (1884), December 6, p. 798, four illustrations on one page. 
A’ description of the convention will be found on p. 805 of the above issue. 

47. The illustration appeared in ibid., v. 80 (1886), February 18, p. 109. It is dated 
** 85.” The painting in the Cincinnati Art Museum is titled ‘‘The Captive,” and according to 
the exhibition catalogue, Henry F. Farny and the American Indian (Cincinnati, 1948), it is 
dated ’05. Either an error of transcription in the date (‘‘05” in place of 85’) has been made, 
or Farny repainted the picture in 1905. 
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Englishman—cooking a meal in the shelter of a gully, snow covering 
the ground on a bleak and broken Western landscape. An Indian 
is approaching the party and in the distance, behind the party, can 
be seen several mounted Indians.** (Reproduced facing p. 17.) 

Another illustration of this period suggests that in the middle 
1880’s Farny made a trip to Indian territory, although I have no 
other information on such a trip. The locality of the illustration, 
“A Cheyenne Courtship,” is identified in the accompanying text as 
in the “western part of the Indian Territory.” * 

That other Western trips by Farny were made in the late 1880's 
may be indicated by an illustration of San Francisco,®® and an es- 
pecially interesting group entitled, “Sketches on a Journey to Cal- 
ifornia in the Overland Train,” nine illustrations on two pages. Of 
these possibly “Nevada Stage Coach” and “Emigrant Camp, Omaha, 
Neb.” are the most important; the last because it shows that over- 
land migration by horse and wagon was still a factor in the westward 
movement.®! 

After 1890 Farny’s illustrations in the popular magazines of the 
period nearly ceased.5? The disappearance of illustrations, however, 
but marked a change in his activities, for his efforts were directed 
chiefly toward painting imaginative Western scenes. The first of his 
more pretentious efforts in this direction was “The Last Vigil” (see 
cover of this issue) which was reproduced in Harper’s Weekly in 1891 
under the title, “The Last Scene of the Last Act of the Sioux War.” 
The title in the Weekly, of course, referred to the Pine Ridge mas- 
sacre of 1890. The painting showed a squaw mourning beneath the 
body of a warrior which rested on the crude platform used by the 
Plains Indians to “bury” their dead. 

48. Harper's Weekly, v. 31 (1887), February 5, pp. 96, 97. 


49. Ibid., v. 30 (1886), July 24, p. 465 (full page). 

50. A double-page San Francisco illustration of a Chinese opium den will be found in 
ibid., v. 32 (1888), October 13, pp. 776, 777. Farny’s illustration, ‘“The Snake Dance of the 
Moqui Indians,” appeared in ibid., v. 33 (1889), November 2, pp. 872, 873, but was drawn 
from photographs. Possibly, too, the seven illustrations, ‘‘The Great Salt Lake of Dakota,” 
ibid., March 9, p. 192, credited to Farny, were redrawn from photographs, as the author of 
the article accompanying the illustrations, Dwight W. Huntington, mentioned that he carried 
@ camera. 

51. Ibid., v. 34 (1890), March 22, pp. 220, 221. 

52. A bibliography of a half-dozen or so illustrations of Farny’s appearing in the leading 
periodicals of the 1890's will be found in 19th Century Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
1890-99 (New York, 1944), v. 1, p. 905. The bibliography includes illustrations of all kinds, 
Westerns as well as others. 

58. Harper's Weekly, v. 35 (1891), February 14, p. 120 (full page). In 1940 the original 
of the a was in the possession of Mr. George A. Rentschler of Hamilton, Ohio. Farny’s 
change from i ustrator to painter was described in the Cincinnati Tribune, October 6, 1895, p. 
22, which stated that ‘ ty the last ten rs he has done very little illustrating.” Examination 
of the illustrated press, however, would put the date about five years later than that given 
by this report. Both the account cited beve, however, and one in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, March 8, 1896, p. 25, were in agreement that Farny’s “‘first pretentious” painting 
was “The Last Vigil.” 
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It was this painting, together with his previous illustrations, which 
led to Farny’s designation as an “Indian painter.” In depicting the 
Indian he was sympathetic but realistic. In much of his work he 
seemed to take particular delight in portraying contrasts between 
civilizations. “A Dance of Crow Indians,” for example, shows a ritual 
of the Indian against a background of Northern Pacific trains (re- 
produced facing p. 16); “Ration Day at Standing Rock Agency” 
shows effective contrasts in costumes, as does “Suspicious Guests” 
(facing p. 17). Later in his career he painted “The Song of the 
Talking Wire,” which shows an Indian with his ear intently placed 
against a telegraph pole listening to the hum of the wire.** (Re- 
produced between pp. 8 and 9.) 

Farny was particularly successful in conveying the immensity and 
solitude of the country in which the Indians lived. Theodore Roose- 
velt, certainly as ardent a proponent of Western life as the East ever 
produced, saw Farny’s pictures on several occasions. Among his 
favorites were, “The Last Vigil,” “The Captive” and “The Edge of 
the Desert.” The last shows a sagebrush and cactus desert in the 
foreground on which there is a single lonesome figure, with foothills 
in the middle distance and in the background the peaks of the Rock- 
ies. “That’s great,” said Roosevelt as he saw it in Cincinnati. “It is 
like going home to see that. I have seen exactly that landscape a 
hundred times. It is perfect. It is the real West. I am glad that 
I have seen it.” *5 Roosevelt was as enthusiastic in his likes as in his 
dislikes, and although he cannot be taken as an authority on art, he 
knew the West intimately and he was well acquainted with the work 
of other Western artists. 

How many Western paintings Farny produced in the last phase of 
his career, we do not know with certainty. In 1943 the Cincinnati 
Art Museum held an extensive exhibition of Farny’s work which in- 
cluded 39 oil paintings and 104 water colors. Not all of these paint- 
ings were Westerns and it is difficult to decide from the printed 
catalogue which are Westerns and which are not. At least 24 of the 
oils belong to his Western group and 71 of the water colors.5* Ref- 


54. “The Song of the Talking Wire” apparently was painted in 1904 and in 1915 was re- 
a as owned by Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati; it now belongs to the Taft 

useum in Cincinnati. 

55. Cincinnati Times-Star, September 12, 1910, p. 4. This account contained a photo- 

ph of Roosevelt and Farny. Roosevelt had also seen Farny’s paintings while President. 

is visit and comments on this occasion were reported in the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
September 21, 1902, p. 2. 

56. Henry F. Farny and the American Indian (Cincinnati Art Museum), March 2 through 
April 4, 1948. This catalogue contains a woefully inaccurate and inadequate biography of 
Farny. In addition to the 39 oils and 104 water colors, there were exhibited an oil portrait 
of Farny by Frank Duveneck and four Farny drawings. It would appear from two of the 
drawings that Farny might have been in Cuba in 1898. The catalogue does not give the dimen- 
sions of the paintings shown, but it does give the owner of each painting at the time of the 
exhibition, Farny’s signature and the date of the painting when these facts are shown on the 
painting. 
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erence to Western paintings by Farny not listed in the 1943 cata- 
logue have been occasionally encountered. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the total number of his Western paintings is something in 
excess of 100. 

Although the record of Farny’s Western trips from 1890 until his 
death in 1916 is incomplete, some journeys were undoubtedly made 
in search of fresh material. Many of the subjects of his Apache 
paintings were probably secured on a trip to Indian territory in the 
fall of 1894. He was invited to accompany General Miles to Fort 
Sill, where portions of the Kiowa and Comanche Indians were on 
reservation, and where Geronimo and remnants of his Apache band 
had just been transferred. Farny made much of his opportunities 
on this trip, securing among his sketches a portrait of Geronimo 
which the famous Apache himself signed. A newspaper account 
stated that Farny also took photographs,®* which were used as the 
basis of future work. 

It is odd, indeed, that artists of Farny’s calibre have been so com- 
pletely overlooked by the art historians. Famed and acknowledged 
in their day—much of their work is of historic value and intensely 
interesting for the stories their pictures tell, many times with more 
than ordinary ability—they have been needlessly forgotten. Many 
of them have made far more than ordinary effort, as did Farny, to 
secure authentic material and to make certain, by observation and 
study, that their work was essentially true to the spirit and the fact 
of their times. Yet Farny’s 50 years of artistic labor are not men- 
tioned in the usual sources of information on art in America.®® 


57. The visit is reported in the Cincinnati Tribune, October 28, 1894, p. 15, and the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette, October 28, 1894, p. 22. This last account contained a repro- 
duction of a sketch of Geronimo dated, “Fort Sil!, October 14/94.” 

According to the Report of the Secretary of War, House Ex. Doc. 1, Pt. 2, 53 Cong., 3 
Sess. (1894-1895), pp. 26, 27, and ibid., House Doc. 2, v. 1, 54 Cong., 1 Sess. (1895-1896), 
p. 130, the Apaches after being imprisoned since their capture in 1886 at Fort Pickens and 
Fort Marion, were transferred to Fort Sill and arrived at the latter place on October 4, 1894. 
The Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita agency in 1894 had its headquarters at Anadarko, some 
30 miles from Fort Suili. 

An earlier trip to the Southwest and previous (to 1894) acquaintance with the Apache is 
suggested by the fact that one of Farny’s best-known pictures, ““The Renegade Apaches,”’ had 
been completed by 1892 for it was on display in June of that year.—Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, June 19, 1892, p. 17. (This account carried a reproduction of the painting.) 

58. For example, Farny is not mentioned in Samuel Isham’s The History of American 
Painting, supplemented by Royal Cortissoz (New York, 1927), nor in Eugen Neuhaus’ History 
and Ideals of American Art, although Neuhaus is practically the only art historian to devote 
any consideration to the painters of Indian and frontier life. Even S. Hartmann, in his His- 
tory of American Art, published while Farny was still weil-known, had no comment on his 
work save a listing (v. 1, p. 260) of his name along with a number of other artists. Farny’s death 
on December 23, 1916, is reported briefly in the American Art Annual, v. 14, p. 322. An 
obituary of greater length will be found, however, in the Cincinnati Enquirer, December 25, 
1916. I am indebted to the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, for a 
copy of this obituary. Attention should also be directed to the fact that the Ohio society 
possesses an excellent file of Cincinnati newspapers which I used in securing the newspaper 
references contained in this article. 














Lincoln College, Forerunner of Washburn 
Municipal University 


Part One: FounpinGc A PIONEER CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE 


Russet, K. Hickman 


PIONEER PROJECTS 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d convenient 
places for Gods worship, and setled the Civill Government: One of the 
next things we longed for, and looked after was to advance Learning, 
and perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery 
to the Churches, when our present Ministers shall lieinthe Dust. . . 2 


N these words the Puritan chronicler expressed the great impor- 
tance of education to the cause of religion, a matter which 
prompted the forefathers to carefully provide for a succession of 
able and learned ministers. They entertained great fear that with- 
out this “‘darkness must have soon covered the land, and gross 
darkness the people.’ . . . Wherefore a COLLEDGE . 
the best thing that ever New England thought upon!” ? 

In like manner their descendants, on a westward march across 
the continent, planted a chain of colleges, even before their settle- 
ments had attained maturity, so that the cause of religion and mor- 
ality might not suffer. Again and again the missionaries on the 
border pointed out their dire need of help and despaired of a proper 
answer to their pleas, unless colleges near at hand could supply the 
deficiency. 

In Kansas no one was more persistent in urging the need of “ 
educated and godly ministry” * than Lewis Bodwell, agent of the 
American Home Missionary Society in 1866 when he wrote: “Whole 


Russet, K. Hickman, of La Porte, Ind., is a former staff member of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

1. “New England’s y= Fruits: In Respect of the Colledge, and the Proceedings of 
Learning Therein,” Old South Leaflets, v. 3, No. 51, p. 1. Ths is “the oldest extant 
document which, in type, clearly recognizes the existence of Harvard College.” It was dated, 
Boston, 1642, and published in London the following year. 

2. Cotton Mather, “The History of Harvard College,” ibid., v. 8, No. 184, p. 3 (quoted 
from his Magnalia, London, 1702). 


8. Extract from a letter of Bodwell appended to An Appeal to Congregational Churches 
in Behalf of Lincoln College, written in 1865. Two years later (October 23, 1867) he wrote 
to “Dear Bro. [H. Q.] Butterfield” in more detail: “Our talked of school has entered upon 
its second Ooh good & growing patronage, & the doubling of our population has brought 
into a still stronger light our desperate need of more ministers. . . All abroad over 
our ye destitute of the ministry hundreds . . . must die to all spiritual life & 
pow es ly the rearing of an educated ministry for the millions who are to ee 
and “die with or without Xt upon these prairies could have forced us to this work. 
(Manuscript in Washburn Municipal University library.) 
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towns and counties, with hundreds and thousands of inhabitants, 
are destitute of needed preaching.” A champion of Lincoln Col- 
lege aptly stated the parallel with Puritan days: 

In less than twenty years from the landing on Plymouth Rock, our Puritan 

fathers conceived the noble purpose of establishing a Christian college. 
They did not wait for colonies to develop; but into the very incipiency of 
that development were cast the germs of Christian institutions, which have 
now become the glory of the land, and whose leaves even are for the healing 
of the nations. 

Following the example of these pioneers of Christ’s kingdom in this land, 
we have taken effective steps toward the establishment of a college in Kansas, 
whose pattern shall be like that shown us in New England, the “Mount” of 
our early and hallowed associations.4 


In its early stages the project of a college for Kansas, to cham- 
pion the Puritan way of life, was inseparably connected with the 
New England plan of winning that region for freedom. The towns 
to be planted by the New England Emigrant Aid Company were to 
encourage the church, the school and the college, and by their 
strategic distribution and desirability attract the Northern settler 
who would hold the land against all comers from the “slave power.” 

From the very beginning this was true of Lawrence, where on 
the first day of 1855 stakes were driven and stone was hauled to a 
prospective college site on Mt. Oread.5 Somewhat later Topeka 
became an ardent rival of Lawrence for the site of the pioneer college. 
On December 25, 1856, a meeting of the citizenry was held at Law- 
rence to take the necessary steps. Not long thereafter Amos A. 
Lawrence, Free-State champion in New England, transferred to 
Charles Robinson and 8. C. Pomeroy, trustees, the two notes total- 
ing $10,000 which he had advanced Lawrence University of Ap- 
pleton, Wis., thereby establishing a fund for higher education in 
Kansas." 


4. An Appeal to Congregational Churches . . ., cited above, being an appeal for 
financial aid, signed by the college trustees. Many denominational colleges, particularly in 
the Mississippi valley, were founded primarily to help solve the problem of ministerial 
training. 

5. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 317. The work at Lawrence was under the direction of Charles Robinson, local agent of 
the Aid Company, and at the expense of that organization, but was terminated because of 
uncertainty of title. 

6. Proceedings of meeting in Lawrence Herald of Freedom, January 3, 1857. It had 
immediate repercussions at Manhattan where a similar convention was held January 12, 1857, 
and resolutions adopted in favor of a state university immediately in a central location and 
denying the claim of the Lawrence meeting of being a mass convention of the people of 
Kansas. Concerning the Manhattan movement, see J. T. Willard, ‘“‘Bluemont Central College, 
the Forerunner of Kansas State College,”” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 18 (1945), 
May, pp. 323-357. 

7. Lawrence to Rev. E. Nute, dated Boston, February 11, 1857, in “Copies of Letters 
of Amos A. Lawrence About Kansas Affairs,” p. 232, in MSS. division, Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BEGINNINGS 


Although settled somewhat later than Lawrence, Topeka also 1n- 
cluded a number who were imbued with the idea of founding in 
their midst a college dedicated to freedom. Among these none was 
more active in promoting a Congregational college than John Ritchie 
who, early in 1855, settled near Topeka. Harrison Hannahs, a 
founder of Lincoln College, has given us a good account of his in- 
troduction to this pioneer Congregationalist: 


The men who first conceived the idea of founding a college in Topeka 
were all lay members of the Congregational Church. John Ritchey was the 
pioneer in the movement. 

I arrived in Topeka on the 10th day of April, 1856, in company with a 
party of six free-state men. . . . The next day . . . I accepted an in- 
vitation from one of my traveling companions, W. H. Fitzpatrick, to take a 
walk with him out to the residence of his friend, John Ritchey, which was 
situated just outside the southern limits of the city. One of the Kansas 
zephyrs was blowing about 60 miles an hour, more or less, and Topeka real 
estate was very active. We waded .. . against the current, 
until we finally reached Mr. Ritchey’s palatial residence. It was a sod house 
about 12 by 18 feet, shingled with long prairie grass. The floor was covered 
with nature’s axminster. The parlor, dining room, bed room and kitchen, all 
in one, not even a curtain to mark the divisions. . . . Mrs. Ritchey in- 
vited us to dine with them, and there, seated on the soft end of a nail keg 
for a dining chair, I partook of my first meal of corn dodger and bacon. 

After dinner, the wind having subsided, Mr. Ritchey took us out and 
showed us his claim of 80 acres, after which he invited us to accompany him 
to what was called the Davis claim, which is the present beautiful campus 
of Washburn College. Arriving there, he stretched out his hand and said: 
“Here is an ideal site for a college, . . . and I want you and other friends 
to join me in an effort to found a Christian college here.” § 


In the spring of 1857 as a great flood of emigrants, particularly 
from the Northern states, inundated eastern Kansas, the idea of a 
college dedicated to freedom moved the Congregationalists to action. 
At a meeting in Topeka, April 25-27, the “General Association of 


8. Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel, February 27, 1911, clipped in “Kansas Scrapbook,” 
Biography H, v. 15, pp. 41-43. This article, quoting a speech of Hannahs at Washburn 
College, appeared shortly after his death in New York state. 

John Ritchie was born in Uniontown, Ohio, in 1817, and when very young moved with 
his parents to Indiana, from where he emigrated to Kansas in the spring of 1855 and took 
a claim near the infant settlement of Topeka. A leading Free-State champion, he took an 
active part in the “troubles of 1856,” and later was a member of the Leavenworth and 
Wyandotte constitutional conventions. A man of decided views, in 1860 he resisted arrest 
on the charge of having robbed the mails in 1856 and, in the altercation that followed, shot 
his opponent, Leonard Arms, a deputy United States marshal. Ritchie was freed by Justice 
Joseph C, Miller of Shawnee county, who termed the homicide “‘justifiable.” During the 
Civil War Ritchie rose to the rank of captain of the Fifth Kansas cavalry and in the 
Indian troubles thereafter colonel of the Second Indian regiment. In all causes of a benevo- 
lent and humanitarian nature Ritchie was an outstanding leader—he was one of the chief 
builders of the First Congregational Church of Topeka, he was very active in the cause of 
temperance, and probably no one in Topeka did more to obtain a college for the city. His 
ideas for a college are said to have been derived from a visit to Knox College (Galesburg, 
Ill.), where he was greatly impressed by President Blanchard of that institution. 
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Congregational Ministers and Churches in Kansas” was formally 
reorganized and the following resolution adopted: 


Voted, That a Committee of five be raised to obtain information in regard 
to the location of a College, under the patronage of this body, and, if they 
deem it expedient, to secure such a location. 

Rev. Messrs. Bodwell, Parsons, and McCollom, and Brothers H. N. [M.] 
Simpson and Ritchie were appointed® 


Writing in retrospect many years later, Lewis Bodwell termed 
this incident the most impressive in the history of Washburn Col- 
lege, when on Saturday, April 25, 1857, a vote was taken “in a 
‘city’ which had not a house of worship; in a small hired room, [by] 
seven ministers and three laymen, representing eight churches, and 
a reported constituency of eighty-five members, . . .” 

The general association granted its committee wide discretionary 
power in this matter, but, as a regular meeting of the parent Con- 
gregational body was not scheduled until a year and a half later, 
no action as to location was taken until the summer of 1858, when 
the following notice appeared in the Lawrence Republican: 


The General Association of Kansas, at its meeting in Topeka, October, 
1856 [April, 1857], appointed a Committee, with power, “if they deem it ex- 
pedient, to secure a location” for a College. That Committee will meet at 
Topeka, August 15, 1858, until which time proposals will be heard from any 
individual or company, with reference to its location at any particular point 
A definite statement of what can and will be done, and on what conditions, is 
requested. We would thus be able to act fully and finally at that time 

JoHN RItTcuHey, 
Chairman of Committee 
Topeka, June 21, 1858. 
Papers of the Territory please copy.1! 


The Congregational Record later asserted that because of the “re- 
monstrance of friends” the matter of location was referred to the 
general association at its meeting at Manhattan in the fall of 1858. 

On October 9 the special committee reported to the association 
that they had “received no proposal which, in liberality and in point 


9. “Minutes” of the general association, 1857, bound with volumes 1 to 5 of The Con- 
gregational Record, Lawrence (henceforth cited Cong. Record), p. 6. 

William A. McCollom, Congregational pastor at Manhattan succeeding Charles Blood 
and later at Wabaunsee and Council Grove, was for many years a storm center of church 
discipline. At an early date he was a trustee of Bluemont Central College. 

10. Bodwell to “Dear Bro. Parker,”’ then editor of The Telephone, Manhattan, written 
from Clifton Springs, N. Y., and published in the August, 1880, issue of that church paper. 
“You are writing up ‘Washburn’ and call on me for ‘some scene of its early history; some 
tribute to its early workers; some grouping of its days of darkness; when it was only “a 
thought and a prayer’’; anything to impress its value upon our people. . . .’ 

“(Concerning the above vote] Planing for Christ and the Church, they believed in the 
need of the Christian college. To them it had come by faith; and at the best time, even 
the Masters, it would come in fact. . . .” 

11. The same issue of this paper (July 8, 1858) stated that initiatory steps had been 
taken for the establishment at Lawrence of “Lawrence University,’ under Presbyterian 
auspices, with C. E. Miner, M.D., president. 
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of geographical position, is more favorable than that made by the 
citizens of Topeka and vicinity,” and proposed its adoption. It 
provided: 

160 acres of land within a mile and a half of Topeka; 20 acres on Topeka 
town-site; 840 acres in the Territory, as an endowment; and a building, equal 
to 40 by 50 feet, and two stories high, of stone or brick, to be completed on 
or before Jan. 1, 1860. 

J. Rrrcuey, Chairman.!2 

The general association accepted this report and the recommen- 
dation of its committee, with the proviso that it would not be re- 
garded as binding if the citizens of Topeka did not fulfill their 
pledge within the time specified. A committee, appointed to nominate 
a board of trustees, reported that a basis of organization was a pre- 
liminary necessity and submitted the following plan: The college 
was to be under the control of the general association or of a con- 
vention delegated by it and under the immediate direction of a 
president and board of trustees, the latter elected by the association. 
This board was to be empowered to locate the college at Topeka 
if the pledge of her citizens was fulfilled, otherwise to call a special 
meeting of the association early in January, 1859.% Wide addi- 
tional powers were to be granted the trustees, including the hold- 
ing of funds and property of the college,1* the obtaining of dona- 
tions, overseeing of buildings and grounds and general oversight of 
education and personnel. In the latter regard it was provided: “We 
recommend to the board, that they abandon the Western system of 
starvation salaries, and proceed at once to offer and pay liberal 
salaries to their professors—thus securing first-class men.” Any 
charter of incorporation later adopted was to conform to this basis 
of organization. The report concluded by naming a board of 14 
trustees.15 
12. Cong. Record, v. 1 (1859), January, pp. 13-16, a report entitled, “College.” 


18. Concerning this seeming anomaly of date, see Footnotes 17 and 19 below. 


14. Numerous restrictions were to be placed on the trustees in matters of property: 

“The 160 acres near Topeka, belonging to the college, shall never be sold; but, after 
selecting forty acres—in the centre, if possible—for college grounds, the remainder shall be 
_ = in lots of five or ten acres, and leased, and the proceeds applied to the increase of 
the hbrary. 

“The twenty acres on Topeka town-site shall not be sold for less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. 

“The 840 acres in other parts of the Territory shall not be sold for less than fifteen 
dollars an acre. . .. 

“The proceeds from these last two items of property shall constitute the endowment of 
a professorship, to be called ‘the Topeka professorship.’ 

“The board shall not have power to incur a debt of over $10,000 without a special vote 
of the Association.” —Cong. Record, v. 1 (1859), January, pp. 14, 15 

15. Ibid., p. 15. The original slate of trustees follows: For two years—Elihu Whiten- 
hall, Nemaha county; G. C. Morse, Emporia; L. Bodwell, Topeka, and T. D. Thacher and 
R. Cordley, Lawrence. For four years—S. C. Pomeroy, Atchison; James Taylor, Leaven- 
worth; C. E. Blood, Manhattan; H. D. Rice, Topeka, and H. M. Simpson, Lawrence. For 
six years—R. D. Parker, Leavenworth; Geo. S. Hillyer, Grasshopper Falls; Harrison Han- 
nahs, Topeka, and M. C. Welch, Wabaunsee. 
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The general association adopted this report, with some amend- 
ments, and named Lewis Bodwell temporary chairman of the board 
of trustees.7® 

The extremely liberal proposal made by Topeka succeeded in ob- 
taining the prospective location at that point, but a satisfactory 
fulfillment of the terms was infinitely more difficult. The Ritchie 
report contained a pledge by Topeka to acquire the needed land and 
erect a building thereon by January 1, 1860. This was accepted 
by the association, but with the proviso that if the pledge was not 
fulfilled the college board was to call a special meeting of the asso- 
ciation early in January, 1859.7 Apparently this latter provision 
was added to compel Topeka to acquire the land immediately, pre- 
liminary to obtaining a charter from the legislature,!* or forfeit 
her rights to a rival town. In view of the depression then prevail- 
ing and the problems involved in the transfer of so much land—20 
acres on the townsite, 160 acres to the west of Topeka and 840 acres 
in the territory, the three months remaining before the January, 
1859, deadline was a very short period. Furthermore, at the start 
neither Lewis Bodwell as temporary chairman of the college trus- 
tees nor the people of Topeka seem to have realized the urgency of 
the matter.® Nevertheless, by early 1859 it was apparent that 
Topeka had failed to meet the requirements, but the temporary 
chairman of the trustees hesitated to act: 


Being unwilling in mid-winter to call together, from so great distances, the 
persons named, unless assurances could be given of some business to transact, 
and, by an oversight, being in ignorance as to the duty of the board in regard 
to a special meeting, the chairman waited more than two months beyond the 
set time, for some action on the part of the citizens of Topeka.20 


16. Jbid., pp. 8, 15. 

17. Ibid., p. 13 et seq., entitled, “College.” The words of this report follow: 

“3. This [college] board shall be empowered to negotiate with the citizens of Topeka 
in regard to the property pledged by that place. If Topeka fulfills the pledge made, or 
does what the board shall deem an equivalent, they shall declare the college located at Topeka. 
If Topeka fails to fulfill her pledge, said board of trustees shall call a special meeting of 
the Association, at Topeka, on the first Wednesday in January, 1859.’ 

18. Broadside in Washburn Municipal University library, entitled Congregational College, 
which bears no date, but apparently was issued in April, 1859. See Footnote 21 and ad- 
jacent text. 

19. Cong. Record, v. 1 (1859), April, pp. 85, 36, and July, pp. 44-47; Topeka Tribune, 
August 25, 1859. Concerning the deadline of January, 1859, "Frank E. Melvin of the de- 
partment of history, University of Kansas, who has made a study of the sectarian ante- 
cedents of that institution, writes that he suspects this “change was ‘put over’ by the Law- 
rence leaders to enable them to take advantage of the expected Topeka difficulties,” and 
thereby promote a college at Lawrence. In view of the two months’ extension granted 
Topeka, he doubts that it was so mistreated as to time, however. 

20. Cong. Record, v. 1 (1859), April, pp. 35, 36. “By a union of circumstances con- 
nected with the general pecuniary pressure, and unexpected local hindrances, up to this time 
no satisfactory assurances have been given of an ability to make good the proposals of last 
autumn.” These words suggest the omission of important facts and remind one of the 
phraseology of Lewis Bodwell, who had been made temporary chairman of the college trus- 
tees in October, 1858. 
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In view of the emergency which had thus arisen, with still “no 
satisfactory assurances . . . of an ability [on the part of To- 
peka] to make good the proposals,” Bodwell and S. Y. Lum, the 
latter moderator of the general association, obtained the united con- 
sent of a group of Congregational ministers meeting at Lawrence 
and then (April, 1859) issued a circular to the Congregational 
churches of Kansas formally charging Topeka with failure. This 
circular invited new proposals for a college location, to be submitted 
to the May meeting of the association at Lawrence.” 

At about this time a Topeka paper announced the successful con- 
clusion of negotiations for the purchase of land for the college: 


The proposition made by the Congregational Association to locate their 
College here has been before the people of Topeka some months. We are 
happy to announce that the land and means are provided, and that nothing 
now remains but to formally accept the proposition and locate the Institution 
in our city. The 160 acres of land formerly belonging to Mr. Davis, has been 
purchased, and the College will be erected thereon, within one half mile of 
the city. The [Topeka] Association has donated twenty acres of the Town 
Site, and the materials for the erection of the edifice are already pledged.22 


Despite this favorable announcement, doubt still exists whether 
Topeka had secured and actually paid for the land needed to fulfill 
her obligations. Harvey D. Rice, long identified with Washburn 
College and its predecessors, has left us a detailed story of how he 
borrowed $2,000 in the East so that John Ritchie could pay for the 
Davis claim as a prospective college site at Topeka: 


Col. John Ritchie was appointed chairman of a committee to secure the 
land at Topeka for the site. We wanted to get of George Davis, one-hundred 
and sixty acres where the college now stands, but could not then induce him 
to sell. We then tried to get the tract of land where the city of Potwin now 
stands, and a proposition to the Topeka Association to give the twenty acres 
where Bethany College now stands [Ninth and Polk streets] was voted to us 
on condition that the proposed college should be located near Topeka on the 
present Potwin site. This action was taken in the fall [of] 1858. Failing to 
get either site nothing further was done until April, 1859. 


21. Broadside entitled, Congregational College, referred to above. 

22. Topeka Tribune, April 21, 1859. A similar account in more detail appeared in this 
same paper on the following August 25, entitled, ‘“The Congregational College.” It pointed 
out that the most difficult requirement of all was to obtain 160 acres of land not over 1% 
miles west of town. The owner of one such tract advanced his price $1,000 when he Jearned 
that the college had been located in Topeka. Bodwell hesitated to accept an offer of a tract 
to the north as too munificent a gift. About April 1, 1859, the Davis claim was (allegedly) 
obtained. The amount required to secure the 840 acres in the territory and erect the neces- 
sary buildings was also on hand, according to this story, thereby meeting the required eon- 
ditions, except that of time. H. D. Rice and John Ritchie concluded these negotiations. 

“Thus, early in April last, the citizens of Topeka were fully ready to make over the 
title to the lot [Davis claim], and give bonds for the faithful fulfillment of the contract, 
é when a circular was issued, . . . stating that Topeka had failed. . . . Not 
anticipating such action we were greatly surprised; but, with full confidence in the Asso- 
ciation, we concluded to await its action in the matter. . . .” (The narrative of Rice, 
quoted below, is at variance with this account.) 
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In 1858, gold was discovered near Pike’s Peak. . . . The following 
spring a number left us for the gold field. George Davis wanted to go und 
he came to Mr. Ritchie and offered to sell for cash in hand his land. Mr. 
Ritchie came immediately to me, and said the land we must secure, , 
said he had no ready money. . . . I was like Ritchie, without ready money. 
I told Mr. Ritchie that if he could get enough money to pay my expenses 
east, I would put my time against the money for expenses and go and hire 
the money. He agreed to this and executed the power of attorney for me to 
hire for him two thousand dollars and to mortgage his home of one hundred 
and sixty acres to secure the payment of it. I left Topeka in April. 

On arriving in New York City, I went to Brooklyn in search of H. W. Beecher. 

Upon arriving at his house, I learned that he was absent from the 
ae. I then went to Hartford, Conn., . . . where I had lived ten years, 
previous to coming to Kansas, and .. . after about two weeks’ effort I 
had the promise of one thousand dollars only.. Being somewhat discouraged, 
Mr. Joseph Davenport suggested that I go with him and make Mrs. John 
Hooker a visit, . . . a sister of Henry Ward Beecher. We therefore called 
one pleasant afternoon in May and found at Mrs. Hooker’s, Miss Catherine 
Beecher, Mrs. Stowe of Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame, Mrs. Frances Gillett, and 
other ladies. 

When they learned of my business they became greatly interested in the 
enterprise. Immediately after that visit I received a line from John Hooker 
asking me to call at his office. . . . I gave him the minutes of the Asso- 
ciation proposing to locate a Christian college in Kansas, and further ex- 
plained the inducements offered for its location in Topeka, after consulting 
with Hon. Francis Gillett his partner in business. 

They concluded to furnish the other one thousand dallas and made me 
the agent of Gillett & Hooker. Jos. Davenport and John Whitman, to take 


their money to . . . loan to John Ritchie under written instructions which 
I still have. The draft for two thousand dollars I brought to Topeka, where 
I arrived the 10th of June [1859]. . . .23 


MoNUMENTAL COLLEGE 


While Rice was absent in the East the general association con- 
vened at Lawrence. The college committee confirmed the charge 
that “The people of Topeka did fail to fulfill their pledge within the 
time specified,” and reopened the whole matter. The report men- 
tioned the failure of Lewis Bodwell to convene the college trustees 
early in January, 1859, and the circular that was subsequently is- 
sued charging Topeka with default.** 


23. Reminiscencea, by H. D. Rice, pp. 9-11. (Read before the Congregational Pioneer 
Society of Topeka.) On the whole this story appears reliable, but the reader is referred to 
the account to appear in the concluding installment of this article, based on the minutes of 
the trustees of Lincoln College. Rice continued: 

“On learning of this Lawrence proposition [Monumental College, already launched], J 
let Col. Ritchie have the money to pay for the Davis claim, so that we would be ready 
the next year to again bid for the location at Topeka, and have the site ready to deed. Col. 
Ritchie executed the mortgage and note in conformity with the instructions. . . . It took 
sixteen hundred dollars to pay Davis for the land.” 

24. “Minutes” of the general association, meeting at Plymouth church, Lawrence, May 
26-28, 1859, in Cong. Record, v. 1 (1859), July, pp. 44-47—a report entitled, “College.” 

On September 14, 1859, Bodwell wrote to the American Home Missionary Society: “As 
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Lawrence, Topeka, Burlingame and Wabaunsee then submitted 
proposals, indicating that the problem of town rivalry, particularly 
between Lawrence and Topeka, was probably an important item 
in the whole matter. A resolution offered by C. B. Lines of Wa- 
baunsee, “That it is inexpedient to locate the college at present,” was 
thoroughly discussed, and it was decided by a majority vote to ac- 
cept the Lawrence offer and thus place the college in “a large and 
prosperous town.” A Lawrence paper remarked: 

In the discussion relative to the location of their College, the question 
seemed to turn upon the propriety of placing a first-class College in a large 
and prosperous town. It was urged by some—by Mr. Lines, of Wabonsa, 
especially, in a very able and interesting speech—that large towns were de- 
structive to the habits and morals of the students, and so insisted that the 
first College of Kansas should be put in a purely rural town. The convention 


finally, by almost an unanimous vote, located their Institution at this place. 
25 


The offer of Lawrence appeared extremely liberal. According to 
one account it included the following: 


An institution for religious education, called “Monumental College,” de- 
signed to commemorate the triumph of Liberty over Slavery in Kansas, and 
to serve as a memorial of those who have assisted in achieving this victory, 
has been organized and located at Lawrence. The corporators have obtained 
twenty acres of land adjoining the town site of Lawrence on the south. They 
have also obtained three hundred acres of land adjoining the college site, to 


be divided into lots, . . . and one-half of the appraised value .. . to 
belong to the college. The corporators have also obtained . . . 1,220 
acres of land, . . . 2,010 dollars, and 151 lots, situated in Lawrence, To- 


peka, Burlington, Delaware and other towns in Kansas. Gov. Robinson and 
Gen. Pomeroy, trustees of a fund called the “Lawrence Fund,” and which 
amounts to thirteen thousand dollars, have signified their willingness to make 
over this fund to the “Monumental College,” on condition that the Congre- 
gationalists have control of the institution. Mr. Lawrence himself expresses 
a desire that the fund should be placed at the disposal of the Congregational 
denomination.26 The conditions on which the above donations (except the 


to the right or wrong of my action I trust it will be enough to say that in a meeting of 
12 ministers & 12 delegates, representing 10 of our ch’hs that action was endorsed by a 
vote of 22 to 1, & he [Harrison Hannahs] from Topeka.”—‘‘Bodwell Papers,”’ MSS. division, 
Kansas State Historical Society. Bodwell’s course aroused opposition in his church in Topeka 
(see the writer’s article, ‘Lewis Bodwell, Frontier Preacher,” in v. 12 of The Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, p. 360). 

H. D. Rice stated in his Reminiscences (p. 11): ‘Maj. Hannahs was the delegate of 
our Topeka church at the Association meeting, and strenuously opposed the opening of the 
college question, stating that Topeka had at that time an agent in the east to procure 
funds to purchase land for a site for the college, and while Topeka had failed in fulfilling 
its pledge, they were at work in good faith to do so, and he considered it neither just nor 
fair to open the question until they had, at least, heard from their agent. But his appeal 
was of no avail. The college was located at Lawrence on condition that Lawrence complied 
with its offer and it was called ‘Monumental College.’ ”’ 

25. Lawrence Republican, June 2, 1859. 

26. This statement had a distinct “advertising value,”’ but was plainly misrepresentation 
on the part of Simpson, as Amos Lawrence had not, by that date, committed himself so 
far. Mr. Lawrence entertained no prejudice against any group of real Christians that 
might control the new institution, but disliked to put himself in the ugly light of breaking 
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LincoLN COLLEGE 29 
“Lawrence Fund,”) have been obtained, are that the corporators commence 
improvements on the college site within six months, and expend twenty-five 
thousand dollars on the site within eighteen months. 


S. N. Srmpson 27 

The general association accepted the offer of Lawrence for Monu- 
mental College “on condition that the corporators of the college 
make good within three months the proposition which they have 
sent in—a board of trustees, to be chosen by this Association, being 
judges: Provided, That the trustees of the college shall make no 
improvement upon the proposed college site until they have $25,000 
in hand for that purpose.” ** In a statement to the press the mod- 
erator of the association (Lewis Bodwell) termed the offer “exceed- 
ingly liberal,” including 170 acres of land adjoining the townsite, 
1,200 acres in other parts of the territory, $15,000 in money and 
151 town lots in Lawrence and elsewhere.” 

Before naming a board of trustees, a basis of organization was 
adopted, entitled, “Basis Adopted by the Association for Electing 
a Board of Trustees of Monumental College, and Defining Powers 
and Relations of Said Board.” This instrument placed the projected 
college under the control of the association and under the immediate 
supervision of a board of trustees elected by that Congregational 
body. This board was granted the usual corporate powers, and was 
authorized to procure a liberal charter from the next legislature.*° 

As the agent of Monumental College, S. N. Simpson went East to 
obtain pledges of money and land and for a short time maintained a 
Boston office with the firm of Clapp, Fuller & Browne. The Boston 


& prior promise. Under Congregational pressure he shifted chief responsibility for the dis- 
position of his fund to his trustee, Charles Robinson. In October, 1859, Robinson and his 
colleague, Pomeroy, advised Mr. Lawrence that they agreed conditionally to abandon the 
Presbyterian college project in favor of the ye og .—S. C. Pomeroy and C. Robin- 
son to A. A. Lawrence, October 8, 1859, in otostats of letters collected by Frank E. 
Melvin. (The writer is much indebted to Dr. Melvin for his kind help in the involved 
subject of Monumental College.) 


27. Cong. Record, v. 1 (1859), July, pp. 45, 46. 


28. Ibid. The three months’ time granted to fulfill this offer seems quite as unreason- 
able as in the previous case at Topeka, but as a matter of fact a full year was given 
Lawrence. 

29. Lawrence Republican, June 2, 1859. This list appears more correct than the one 

uoted above, signed by S. N. Simpson, and agrees with the account in the Kansas Press, 

ttonwood Falls, of , A. 13, 1859. Lewis Bodwell added: 

“The whole amount at the lowest estimate, is worth from $40,000 to $50,000, and some 
have estimated it at $70,000. . 

“Th . . whole sum was secured in little over three days. The paper on which 
the names of the donors are signed, makes a roll some eight feet long.” 

Peter McVicar termed the Lawrence subscription paper “the most formidable document 
ever presented to a Kansas assembly. . . . All other competitors, for the moment, were 
struck dumb with astonishment.” Bodwell privately described the intense rivalry between 
towns which called forth such offers, as ‘‘astonishing, & when not contemptible is mdiculous.” 

30. The basis of organization is quoted in full in the Cong. Record, v. 1 (1859), July, 
pp. 46, 47. Congregational ministers were prominent on the board of trustees named at 
this time, which included Charles Robinson, a trustee of the Lawrence fund. Robert F. 
Beine of the staff of the Kansas State Historical Society informs me that no specific charter 
was granted Monumental College by the Kansas legislature. 
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Journal praised the movement for a college in Kansas and pointed 
out the urgent need of prompt aid: 


It is to be called “Monumental College,” from the circumstance, we pre- 
sume, that it is contemplated to bury beneath its walls the remains of those 
who fell while defending the cause of freedom in Kansas. It is to be located 
at Lawrence probably, where an eligible site has been offered. An act of in- 
corporation has been obtained, under which an organization has been ef- 
fected, comprising several of the best known men of the Territory. Build- 
ing lots and subscriptions in building materials and money, amounting to 
$4,000, have been devoted to the enterprise in Kansas. A citizen of 
Massachusetts has given securities for $11,000, besides one hundred and 
fifty shares in the stock of the N. E. Emigrant Aid Company, on con- 
dition that $20,000 additional shall be raised before the first of January, 
1861. The receiving committee are Messrs. Ezra Farnsworth, Edward 8. 
Tobey and John Field, of this city. The reference committee are Prof. Park, 
of Andover, Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Cambridge, and Rev. Charles Mason, 
of this city. The collecting agent is S. N. Simpson, at Clapp, Fuller & 
Browne’s. . . . It will be seen that the contingencies under which the 
present subscriptions have been made, necessitate some promptitude on the 
part of those who purpose pecuniary aid. . . 3! 


The response to this campaign was not encouraging—apparently 
not sufficient money could be obtained within the limited time.*” 
As had been foreseen by the proponents of a college at Topeka, such 
as Harvey D. Rice and John Ritchie, the Monumental College 
project soon entered an eclipse. Although he continued his efforts 
some months longer, by May, 1860, even Simpson spoke of it as a 
failure and was willing to give up any claim on the Amos Lawrence 
fund.** In short, the Monumental College episode was largely an 
attempt to induce the Congregationalists to abandon the idea of a 
college at Topeka for one at Lawrence inspired by local sectarian 
and personal motives. With the codperation of the Rev. Richard 
Cordley, it was promoted by 8S. N. Simpson, his Sunday School 
superintendent, a typical early Kansas speculator in real estate.*+ 


81. Copied in Cong. Record, v. 2 (1860), January, pp. 15-17, with the title, ““Monu- 
mental College.” Obviously it was based on data furnished by Simpson and for promotional 
purposes casts too favorable a light upon the college prospects. No act of incorporation 
had been passed, and the $11,000 in securities with Emigrant Aid Company stock (Lawrence 
fund) was still in the control of the donor and his trustees. 
$2. From the start Monumental College competed with the Presbyterian Lawrence Uni- 
versity, particularly for possession of the Lawrence fund. In midsummer of 1858 the jnitial 
steps were taken for the latter college, which was later chartered by the territorial legisla- 
ture. Early in 1859 frequent meetings were held to complete organization and start the 
work of construction. Subsequently work was begun on a college building on Mt. Oread, 
Lawrence, and in August, 1859, the trustees, headed by Dr. C. E. Miner, announced that the 
Presbyterian Board of Education at Philadelphia had adopted the college and advanced 
limited funds for construction. 
88. Rev. Charles Reynolds, Episcopal minister at Lawrence, to Amos A. Lawrence, May 
$1, 1860, in photostats of letters collected by Frank E. Melvin. The Episcopalians suc- 
led the Congregationalists as candidates for the Lawrence fund, but did not = lify for 
its award. In 1863 the fund played a large role in inducing the legislature to locate the 
state university at Lawrence. 
84. Frank E. Melvin to the writer, dated June 28, 1947. He adds: “I knew and ad- 
mired Dr. Cordley. . . . He doubtless was sincere but he was sectarian and he put 
across his objectives very determinedly without always being too particular how. Maybe 
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Depression, DrouGHT AND War 


The general association of the Congregational church convened 
at Topeka late in May, 1860, and appointed a committee to report 
on the college.*®° Early in August this committee met at Topeka, 
where a local paper remarked: “No place having made better of- 
fers for the college than Topeka, it was accordingly located here.” *® 
The terms of the offer resembled those of the previous occasion, in- 
cluding 160 acres of land (the George Davis claim, later termed 
the “permanent site”) and a building for an academy.** By this 
time, however, a searing drought was adding its havoc to that caused 
by financial depression, and by 1861 civil war further darkened the 
picture. 

Nevertheless, in May of that year the general association, in its 
meeting at Leavenworth, received an offer from Maj. H. W. Farns- 
worth of Topeka, the president of the board of trustees, which it 
voted “fair and just,” and recommended that the trustees obtain 
a charter and “that the property already acquired be transferred 
to this incorporated body. . . .”%® Depression and war seem 
to have proven insurmountable obstacles to the erection of a school 
building at this time. 

The Congregational Record mourned the three tragic years that 
had followed the meeting of October, 1858, in Manhattan, when the 
college project was formally launched: 

We had just originated a College—on a magnificent scale. That College 
would need an organ, and the Professors would constitute an able corps of 
writers. In two years the College would be in full blast, and there would 
be a demand for an enlargement of the Record. . . . Verily, we blew some 
large bubbles at that meeting. . . . We could not then foresee that three 
such years of trial were to settle upon our history. Kansas had had four years 
of turmoil, and we proudly believed she had received her share. 


Cordley was taken in by Simpson. Mr. Lawrence felt he was. He was glad when Simpson 
dropped the campaign for the college, soon after queering the bona fide Presbyterian effort, 
and went into a political campaign instead. . . . Later Simpson and Robinson fell out 
and Robinson told plenty which was evidently true about Simpson's chicanery. Indeed Mr. 
Lawrence ought to have been adequately warned by a letter of May 9, 1859, from Robinson 
telling him that the Congregationalists (i.e. Simpson) were working up a rival movement 
with dubious features.” 

35. Cong. Record, v. 2 (1860), July, p. 42. It was soon rumored that the college “has 
been permanently located in Topeka.’’—See the Topeka Tribune, June 2, 1860. 

86. Topeka State Record, copied in Lawrence Republican, August 16, 1860. 

87. Rice states in his Reminiscences (p. 11): ‘The spring of 1860, the Association met 
at Topeka. The college question again came up. Lawrence not having complied with its 
pledge, it was open for propositions. Topeka offered one hundred and sixty acres together 
with a building for the school, which was accepted by the Association, thus securing for 
Topeka the location. The college was known as the “Topeka Institute.’ The spring of 
1861 found Kansas a State. . . . The Association called for a deed to the land. Col. 
Ritchie having gone into the army sent to me a power of attorney to execute with his wife 
a deed to the land. Mrs. Ritchie and myself executed the first deed to the college site 
where Washburn now stands. On account of the war nothing more was done until 18065. 


38. Cong. Record, v. 3 (1861), July, p. 42. 
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Financial disaster followed on the heels of civil tumult, and famine completed 
the desolation. Few States have gone through the fire as Kansas has. It is 
no wonder her progress has fallen short of our expectations. . . 39 


Despite hardship and uncertainty, when the general association 
met at Burlingame late in May, 1863, it resolved to take steps to- 
ward obtaining “a liberal endowment of lands and other property 
as a vested fund for the benefit of such educational institutions as 
the interest of the cause, in connection with our body may re- 
quire.” *° By this means it was hoped to supply destitute fields 
with missionaries, “by raising up, so far as possible, young men from 
our own churches, and in part, or wholly, preparing them for the 
Gospel ministry.” It was also resolved: 


That it shall be discretionary with the Board of Trustees when to start an 
Academy of a high literary order and religious tone; to be located at or near 
Topeka; open to both sexes; and whose especial aim and object shall be 
to prepare young men for the Gospel ministry. 

Wuenreas: State Colleges have been located at Manhattan and Lawrence, 
and largely endowed, which, if properly conducted, may meet the wants of 
the churches and the people of the State. 

Resolved, That we will cordially co-operate in, and urge upon others, the 
work of building up these Colleges on a thoroughly un-sectarian and evan- 
gelical basis.41 


During the years of conflict the Kansas border was plagued by 
guerrilla warfare, the raids of Quantrill and Price in particular cast- 
ing a reign of fear over the entire region. From her sparse popu- 
lation Kansas contributed so many men to the armed forces that 
thousands of acres once fenced and tilled now became the prey of 
weeds and prairie fires.*2 The shortage of manpower affected the 
state of religion, inducing the Kansas agent of the American Home 
Missionary Society, Lewis Bodwell, to deplore the lack of a trained 
and intelligent ministry: 


89. Ibid., October, pp. 61, 62, entitled, ‘“‘Three Years Old.” 


40. Ibid., v. 5 (1868), July and August, p. 79, being the “Report of the Committee 
on Colleges,’’ appended to the “‘minutes’’ of the general association. It was also voted to 
appoint a board of nine trustees, “to be composed of efficient men, in different parts of our 
State, to solicit and secure grants of land and other property, to be vested for the above 
specified purposes. . . .”’ The following board of trustees was named: 

For one year—Rev. Peter McVicar, Rev. R. Cordley, Rev. S. D. Storrs. 

For two years—Dr. E. Teft, Rev. J. D. Liggett, J. E. Platt. 

For three years—H. D. Rice, H. D. Preston, R. M. Wright. 

In the obtaining of an adequate endowment a denominational school was at a disadvantage, 
as compared to public institutions, which after the Morrill act of 1862 could under certain 
conditions obtain federal lands to aid in industrial and mechanical education.—U. S. Statutes 
at Large, v. 12, pp. 503-505. 

41. Cong. Record, v. 5 (1863), July and August, p. 79. In May, 1864, the general asso- 
ciation, meeting at Grasshopper Falls, received merely a verbal report from its committee 
on education. McVicar, Cordley and Storrs were re-elected college trustees. 

42. The records of the United States Adjutant General state (quoted in Wilder’s Annals 
of Kansas, p. 416): ‘Under all calls, the quota of Kansas was 12,931; she furnished 20,151; 
e aggregate, reduced to a three-years standard, was 18,706.” 
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At least seventeen organized counties of our state, each peopled by from 
500 to 5400 of our brethren . . . are almost wholly destitute of the minis- 
trations of a pure & intelligently taught gospel.4% 


INCORPORATION OF LINCOLN COLLEGE 


Finally late in 1864 and early in 1865 “light began to dawn upon 
the nation. Sherman was marching triumphantly to the sea, while 
Grant was holding the siege at Richmond, thus rendering the victory 
of the Union army assured.” ** Now seemed to be the time to found 
a Christian college in Kansas, which would carry on in the West 
the precepts of the Pilgrim forefathers, provide a trained ministry 
close at hand and serve as a living memorial to the final victory of 
freedom. The committee on education of the general association 
later remarked (May, 1865): 


Such, however, was the disrupted condition of our State and country, that 
the Trustees did not deem it advisable to move in the matter, until the 
commencement of the present year, when the prospect of a speedy and per- 
manent peace, together with the consequent development of the State, im- 
pressed the conviction that the time had come for definite and earnest action 
in the direction marked out by the resolutions of the General Association 
[of 1863]. The unprecedented liberality of the public and christian mind at 
the East in the endowment of colleges, urged itself as an additional reason 
for making an immediate effort. 

The first step, of course, was to investigate the legality of the Incorporation. 
But it was soon ascertained that no act of incorporation had ever been com- 
plied with, and that the title to the permanent site was conveyed to a body 
having no legal existence. After due consultation . . . it was thought 
best to organize at once, with the required number of corporators, adopt a 
corporate name, together with articles of association, and become a body 
corporate, with power to elect a Board of Trustees and submit the whole to 
the approval of the General Association at its present meeting.*5 


On January 25, 1865, a meeting of the incorporators of Lincoln 
College was held in the city of Topeka, and an instrument of in- 


43. Annual report to the American Home Missionary Society, dated Geneva, Allen 
county, March 1, 1864, in ‘‘Bodwell Papers,’’ MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
He continued: ‘‘Much that is spoken of & gloried in, as the spread of evangelical religion, 
is in my opinion but little better than heathenism slightly civilized; & its services carried 
on with Scripture phraseology; but only in exceptional cases transforming the life, whatever 
it may do with the heart. Honesty, truthfulness, peacefulness, study of the word, & regard 
for the Sabbath; seldom long surviving the two or three weeks of a biennial or tri-ennial 
season of shouting, screaming, dancing & rolling on the floor; called a revival! I speak 
what I have seen of the most common form of pioneer ‘evangelisation.’ ” 

By September, 1865, the ministerial shortage was so great that the Congregationalists, 
meeting at Grasshopper Falls, offered enccuragement to lay brothers of suitable qualifi- 
cations to apply for licenses to preach. 

44. MeVicar’s An Historical Sketch of Washburn College, by the President (Topeka, 
1886), p. 5. 

45. Minutes of the general association, meeting at Topeka, May 18-22, 1865.—Cong. 
Record, v. 7 (1865), June, pp. 8-12. 
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corporation drafted, entitled, “Articles of Association in the Incor- 
poration of Lincoln College.” ** It was soon learned that if they 
were to transact business in a legal manner, without a formal act of 
incorporation from the legislature, they must meet the requirements 
set forth in “An act to enable the Trustees of Colleges, Academies, 
Universities and other Institutions, Societies and Companies, to be- 
come bodies corporate,” approved February 9, 1859.47 To comply 
with the law the incorporators delegated a committee to make ap- 
plication to Alfred I. Winans, probate judge of Shawnee county, 
who, on February 4, 1865, appointed Joshua Knowles, Joseph C. 
Miller and John Elliott appraisers. These men prepared a complete 
schedule of the property and other assets of the college, which to- 
taled $7,228. Judge Winans thereupon affixed his signature and 
official seal, February 6, 1865, with the assertion that this amount 
“is considered to be a sufficient sum for the commencement of the 
purpose of said parties applying.” *® The appraisers’ list included 
property, cash and services “for the use and benefit of Lincoln Col- 
lege, to be located at Topeka, Kansas.” The nature of these entries 
makes it clear that many items were really pledges, and the whole 


46. “First Secretary’s Book of Lincoln and Washburn College,” pp. 5-7. This valu- 
able record, which contains the minutes of the meetings of the college trustees, is deposited 
in the archives of Washburn Municipal University; hereafter it will be cited as the ‘First 
Secretary’s Book.”” The writer looked in vain for contemporary accounts of the first meet- 
ings, but was defeated by a serious lack of newspaper coverage for Topeka at that time. 
The Articles of Association in the Incorporation of Lincoln College were printed separately, 
and were also published in the Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), July, pp. 238, 24, but since they 
appear with further remarks added at the meetings of February 6, 1865, "they will be quoted 
below from the ‘First Secretary’s Book.” 

47. General Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1859, Ch. 86, pp. 305-327. Section 2 of 
this act provided that three appraisers submit to the probate judge a complete schedule 
of all the “goods, chattels, lands and tenements, choses in action, rights, credits and sub- 
scriptions as such applicants shall exhibit to said appraisers . . . and if the amount so 
found shall be equal to the sum required for the commencement of any such institution as 
said applicants desire, such probate judge shall give such applicants a certificate of the 
fact, and they shall enter it in a book of records . - which, together with their cor- 
porate name, and the articles of association, they shall also cause to be recorded in the 
recorder’s office of the county where such institution is or is intended to be located, and 
they shall rea seeanee be a body corporate and politic, according to the provisions of 
this act. 

48. The ‘ “First Secretary’s Book,” p. 9, contains the certification of Judge Winans. A 
marginal notation, repeated several times, states that the Articles of Association and ac- 
companying documents were “Rec’d for Record February 6th 5 o’Clock P. M., 1865. Re- 
corded in Vol. 9 Page 239 [and 240] G. B Holmes Register’—Holmes then being the 
Register of Deeds of Shawnee county. 

In the library of Washburn Municipal University there is a manuscript booklet which 
reviews this procedure, entitled, “Steps in Law pertaining to Trustees of Lincoln Col.—Alias 
Lincoln College—Alias Washburn College.”” The Articles of Association, a circular prepared 
for general distribution, made no mention of these steps in the probate court. 

In 1866, when Lincoln College applied for aid from the Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, the officials of that organization raised the 
question of the legality of incorporation, but after examining the Articles of Association 
along with the Revised Statutes of Kansas, they were entirely satisfied. 
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schedule was more a subscription list than a statement of fluid re- 
sources. Contributions included the following: 


AppraIser’s List—IniT1AL Donations To Lincotn CoLLecE 
John Ritchie 


eM, I CE CON oo nonin cok dnnteccdnceedddcscccce $2,400 

2 Lots, 25x75 feet, corner Kansas & 10th Av.................. 200 

DEE budedbsetndnidcscwensensGudsesudnsebnnsucnaenesesecsieess 400 
Harvey D. Rice 

Ee OE TROD OE GR BUNGE onic civccccccccccccsccuvecccsccs 1,000 
Erastus Tefft 

NN 1 5 5 in ee iuicni inh eheasendneusetexanen 200 

 Didetcdbibneesmidanithucnsehiudbieenedddecéensedkwdweewn 250 
C. F. Van Horne 

GD mores Lamd—Biistiom Creek onc ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 175 
i. en 206. o uke kaa web eieawnwannesaabeeasecadaamaal 100 
E. W. Hyde, | Sueemeie needa mediate piduchetucbankdden 100 
ee , D ND SE Pig cna vecc ccc dcencncecessectsdse 95 
Douthitt & Greer 

40 acres of Land, Town 12—Range 15 .........ccccccccccccccecs 80 
RE RE ROE Re I BOLE eT 50 
ec en, ree Wh © CIID oo oc .oncc 0 ccsscdecscectcdccccce 100 
C. K. Gilchrist—Cash one & two years ...........cccecccecceccees 90 
F. L. Crane 

EE OR OD isc cccdsendbsciecaddeseckeesasedsccvaes 100 
a a a a ae 100 
a a i a ee ai a 100 
Wychoff & Stringham 

ee eee Ge, OR CON NNO in ons ccsncendsnsccdessscesccsocc 75 
EEE EES tO rte Eye CTT ee rere 50 
W. E. Bowker - Hiveteruspartiae dies taienbeeewenwedis 50 
Joseph & Nelson Ritchie 

ER ee me a ne 100 

{and 43 other contributions] 
DREN tiiiacGkatedeaseedd beieedeeuGadaueabecdbunsnedecaks $7,228 5° 


The complete preamble and articles of incorporation which were 
thus made effective read as follows: 


49. The narrative of H. D. Rice, quoted above, makes it clear that $1,600, from a sum 
of $2,000 which he borrowed in the East in 1859, was used to buy the George Davis claim, 
Ritchie giving a mortgage on his farm for repayment of the loan. In the early years Ritchie 
seems to have acted as informal trustee of this ‘permanent site’ of the college. 


50. This schedule appears on pages 10, 11 and 12 of the ‘First Secretary’s Book,” and 


is signed by the appraisers, Joshua Knowles, Joseph C. Miller and John Elliott. This 
writer has added a title. 
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Articles of Association in the Incorporation of 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 


We, the Undersigned, desirous of becoming a body corporate and politic, 
by the name and title of 


“TrusTEES oF LINCOLN COLLEGE,” 


do associate ourselves together, for the purposes set forth in the Preamble 
and Articles of Association, adopted by us, at a meeting held in the City of 
Topeka on the 25th day of January 1865, and which read as follows— 


PREAMBLE 
Desiring to promote the diffusion of knowledge and the advancement of 
virtue and religion, we do associate ourselves together for the object and 
purposes herein certified— To wit: 5! 


ARTICLE Ist. 

To establish at, or near the City of Topeka, the Capital of Kansas, and 
secure the Incorporation of an institution of learning, of a high literary and 
religious character, to be named “Lincotn Co.uecs,” which shall commem- 
orate the triumph of Liberty over Slavery in our nation, and serve as a me- 
morial of those fallen in defence of their country 


Articie II. 
To make said College an engine for the furtherance of those ideas of civil 
and religious liberty which actuated our Fathers in the Revolutionary struggle, 
and which are now achieving a signal victory in the triumph of free principles. 


Articte III. 

To afford to all classes, without distinction of color, the advantages of 
a liberal education, thus fitting them for positions of responsibility and use- 
fulness— 

Articie IV. 

To aid deserving young men to obtain an education, such as shall fit them 
for the Gospel Ministry, thereby helping to supply the pressing demand for 
laborers in the States and Territories west of the Missouri River. 

ARTICLE V. 

To establish a number of free Scholarships that shall afford tuition free of 

charge, to indigent and meritorious young persons 
ArticLe VI 

To raise by subscription or otherwise, such a sum of money as shall be 
sufficient to erect a suitable building for the Preparatory Department of the 
College, and to continue to solicit funds until an endowment of one hundred 
thousand dollars shall be secured. 

Artic.e VII 


Be it further declared that it is the intent and purpose of this Association, 
that the Board of Trustees of said College, shall be so constituted at all times 


51. The “Articles of Association in the Incorporation of Lincoln College,’’ published in 
circular form and also in the Congregational Record, has a preamble of somewhat different 
wording than this text from the “First Secretary’s Book,” but the seven articles that follow 
are identical, with the exception of a few errors. 
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that its members shall be acceptable to the General Association of the Con- 
gregational Ministers and churches in Kansas. 

We do hereby make an application to the Hon. Judge of Probate of Shaw- 
nee County, State of Kansas, to select three disinterested and judicious free 
holders of said County to appraise all moneys, lands, trusts, credits and sub- 
scriptions of said applicants according to Section 2 of an Act entitled “An 
Act to enable the Trustees of Colleges Academies Universities and other in- 
stitutions Societies and Companies to become bodies corporate,” approved 
February 9th 1859. 


Names 
Harrison Hannahs Lewis Bodwell 
Peter McVicar H. W. Farnsworth 
J. W. Fox W. E. Bowker 
H. D. Rice A. G. Bodwell 52 


Ira H. Smith 
{Here follow the records of the Probate Court summarized above.] 


On February 6, 1865, the incorporators of Lincoln College met 
“pursuant to adjournment” and “accepted and adopted” the report 
of their committee on incorporation.5* By-laws and other regula- 
tions were also adopted defining the qualifications and powers oi 
the college trustees.°* The first board of trustees was then elected 
to hold office until the first annual election in May, 1865. It was 
decided that the governor of the state and, when chosen, the presi- 
dent of the college should be members of this body, ex-officio. The 
regular members follow: 


Rev. Peter McVicar Col. J. Ritchie 

Rev. S. D. Storrs H. D. Rice Esq. 

Rev. J. D. Liggett W. E. Bowker Esq. 

Rev. Ira H. Smith Rev. J. W. Fox 

Rev. R. Cordley Maj. H. W. Farnsworth 
Harrison Hannah Esq. W. W. H. Lawrence Esq. 


Ira H. Smith Secretary 55 


Immediately thereafter the first meeting of the college trustees 
was held, with Peter McVicar as chairman. Officers were elected, 
a building committee was chosen, and the Rev. Samuel D. Bowker 


52. “First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 5-9; “Record Book” of the register of deeds of 
Shawnee county, v. 9, pp. 239, 240; also, for the seven “Articles” see Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), 
July, pp. 23, 24, and the separately published Articles of Association in the Incorporation 
of Lincoln College. 

53. “First Secretary’s Book,” p. 18—the first meeting recorded in the “minutes.” Mc- 
Vicar, Fox, Rice, W. E. Bowker and A. G. Bodwell were present. 

54. The board of trustees was to consist of 12 persons, chosen by ballot, five of whom 
were to constitute a quorum to transact business. At all times five were to be resident free- 
holders of Shawnee county. The trustees were authorized to fill vacancies in their board 
and to possess all powers regularly conferred upon such officials by the third and fifth sec- 
tions of the corporation law of 1859. Special meetings were to be announced in a Topeka 
paper at least ten days in advance. 

55. Ibid. The slate published in the Articles of Association is similar, but places the 
governor of the state at the head of the list. 
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was made financial agent.®* The building committee was instructed 
“to select a site for a preparatory school and contract for the build- 
ing of a two-story house the cost of which shall not exceed seven 
thousand dollars.” 5? Bowker was made agent of the trustees and 
empowered to raise funds in the East toward a college endowment, 
in accord with his proposal of January 20, 1865.5 These arrange- 
ments were intended to take care of the more weighty business 
matters of the new college until the first annual meeting late in 
May of that year. 


Tue NaminG or LINCOLN COLLEGE 


Since the new college was designed as a memorial to the victory 
of freedom over slavery and was to be located where the first suc- 
cessful skirmishes had been carried out to stop the expansion of 
the “peculiar institution,” it was regarded particularly fitting to 
adopt the name of “Lincoln College.” A circular of 1866 pointed 
out: 


The name chosen was selected out of respect and love for him who was 
then the Chief Magistrate of the nation, Abraham Lincoln. Among the rea- 
sons that led to the choice of that name were the following: 

1. It was in connection with the discussion of those great public questions 
that grew out of the settlement of Kansas that Mr. Lincoln became known 
to the country. 

2. It was understood that Kansas gave the largest popular majority for 
his re-election, in proportion to her population, of any State in the Union. 

3. The name of President Lincoln was in the minds of the founders of the 
College, indissolubly connected with the perpetuity of the American Union 
and the triumph of Free Institutions, and as such appropriate for a College 
whose establishment was sought by those who would perpetuate civil and 
religious liberty.5® 


On his trip east as agent of the college trustees, Samuel D. Bow- 
ker called on President Lincoln, who cordially approved the pro- 
posed institution of learning. Bowker later wrote: 


66. “First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 16, 17. McVicar was named president pro tem, Ira 
H. Smith, secretary; W. E. Bowker, treasurer, and H Rice and H. W. Farnsworth, 
auditors. J. Ritchie, W. E. Bowker and Ira H. Smith were placed on the building committee. 

67. Ibid. 


58. He had offered to do this for a year if his expenses were paid, “and if I secure an 
endowment of $20,000, then I shall be paid a salary of $1.000 8S. D. Bowker.” 

59. Lincoln College, Incorporation and Name, a broadside in the Washburn Municipal 
University library, written in 1866 to promote the endowment campaign. S. D. Bowker may 
have been the author. The content of this circular is further discussed in the section on 
college endowment. 

On page 807 of Edward Stanwood’s A History of the Presidency (Boston and New York, 
1898), the table of returns for the election of 1864 lists Kansas as having cast 14,228 votes 
for Lincoln and only 8,871 for his opponent, George B. McClellan (the soldier vote was not 
counted). Kansas then cast over 78% of its total vote for Lincoln—a higher proportion 
than any other state, although Vermont with over 76% was a close competitor. 
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Boston, Mass., 

May, 1865. 
Dear Sir: 

The suggestion has been made to the American People, that it would be 
well to found and endow a College, to be dedicated to the memory of Asra- 
HAM LINCOLN. I wish, therefore to call public attention to “Lincoln College,” 
incorporated Feb. 6, 1865, and state to you that the success of this Institution 
was a matter of deep concern to President Lincoln, and that, during the week 
of his re-inauguration, he expressed to me his cordial approval of its design 
and gave assurance of his prospective aid in its behalf.6° 

The tragic death of Lincoln, which took place soon after the 
launching of the Kansas college, gave added point to the founding 
of an institution in his memory and promoted the campaign for 
its endowment. The following circular presented this theme in an 
effective manner: 


LINCOLN MONUMENTAL COLLEGE 








A Dedicated to the Memory of OF 
MoNUMENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN, FREEDOM 
oF THE President of the United States, Over 
TRIUMPH From March 4th, 1861, to April 15th, 1865 SLAVERY 




















This Institution has been incorporated at Topeka, the Capitol of Kansas, 
where a site of 160 acres of land has been donated and the first college build- 
ing erected. 

DEsIGN 


The design of the Institution is both patriotic and benevolent. At that 
point, in the very centre of the continent, where Slavery was first turned 
back, it is proposed to erect a MonuMENT that shall commemorate to all 
coming time, the Triumph of Freedom and serve as a standing memorial of 
those whose efforts have contributed to so glorious a result. 

In carrying out this design the Trustees secured an act of incorporation, 
Feb. 6, 1865, and were afforded the assurance that President Lincoln took a 
deep interest in the success of the enterprise. By the sudden death of the 
great and good man whom the Nation mourns as its second Father, it be- 

60. Broadside in Washburn Municipal University library, entitled, On Lincoln College. 
This document continued : 

“Hon. John “+? of Ohio, Hon. Charles an of Mass., Hon. Horace Greeley, of 
aa York, Maj. Gen. Howard, of Bain, Prof. C. Cleveland, of Philadelphia, Rev. W. 


Channing, of Washington, D. C., E. 8. Tobey, Een. . of Boston, the U. S. Senators and 
from Kansas, and many ” others, fully endorse and commend the enter- 


prise. 
8. D. Bowx 
Agent for the Trustees of Tate Colle 
A skeleton “Letter of Commendation” followed, which was used in other appea ir on 
financial aid and will be referred to later. 
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came a monument to him whose name it had adopted. The object sought 
in the establishment of this College was the furtherance of those ideas of 
civil and religious liberty which actuated our Fathers in the Revolutionary 
conflict and which have now received a new baptism in the successful struggle 
for the maintenance of the government. 

What memorial more in accordance with the unostentatious character of 
him whom the Nation mourns than a MonumeENnTAL CoLecs, established to 
perpetuate the principles . . . in whose support he became a martyr? 
Situated near the heart of the continent it will stand sentinel evermore over 
the broad land whose union he consummated and whose future glory it will 
be that so unselfish a man twice received the highest gift at the hands of 
the American people.® 


APPROVAL OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


At the meeting of the “General Association of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches in Kansas,” at Topeka, May 18-22, 1865, 
the committee on education presented an extended report which re- 
viewed the early attempts to found a college, commented with favor 
upon the progress already made at Topeka, and gave detailed sug- 
gestions to promote the college in the future: 


What is needed now is an endowment sufficient to support at least two 
efficient teachers to open a preparatory and scientific department. For such 
an endowment we must first look to our own State. . . . It will be use- 
less to go abroad for funds, unless the churches and communities of Kansas 
shall have done their part. 

Your committee, therefore, deem it very essential to the success of the 
enterprise, that the General Association at its present session, devise some 
measure or measures by which ten thousand dollars towards an endowment 
fund shall be secured at once in this State. . . 62 This ten thousand 
dollar fund, together with the $10,000 secured in Topeka by way of building 
and permanent grounds, will furnish a Kansas basis of $20,000, on which 
basis as a proof of our own interest in the College, $30,000 more can be raised 
at the East. To this end the Trustees have secured the services of Rev. S. 
D. Bowker to act as agent in soliciting funds at the East. . . . He has 
already . . . secured nearly $5,000 in cash, and over three hundred valu- 
able volumes as a nucleus for a College library. 


61. Broadside in Washburn Municipal University library, probably written in the spring 
of 1865. The entire document may have been penned by S. D. Bowker—at least his “Letter 
of Commendation” serves as the conclusion, which is signed by the two senators from 
Kansas, Lane and Pomeroy, and the member of congress, Sidney Clarke; the governor of 
Kansas, 8S. J. Crawford, and the chief state officials; and men of national prominence, in- 
cluding Horace Greeley, Charles Sumner and John Sherman, 

This circular pointed out that steps were being taken to set up scholarships in honor of 
the military and naval heroes of the war, and thereby “to have the names of all the dis- 
tinguished Champions of Freedom thus recorded upon the tablet of history. It is the aim 
of the Trustees to Szecurm what has been done for the establishment of Liberty, by planting 
an institution whose influence, . . . shall aid in the diffusion of knowledge, and wield 
its power for the promotion of public virtue. May not its endowment by the American 
people well be a work of Christian patriotism?” 

62. The report pointed out that $2,000 of this sum was already pledged. To raise the 
balance it suggested cash subscriptions, notes of individuals and the disposal of scholar- 
ships at $100 each. 
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The indications of general approval . . . abundantly show that breth- 
ren at the East are ready to respond heartily to our efforts here. . . . 
What they want to have is an assurance that the ministers and churches of 
this Association are earnest and united in the establishment of this institu- 
tion. . . . The “Society for Promoting Collegiate and Theological Edu- 
cation at the West,” . . . encourages us .. . that it will aid a college 
in Kansas, under the care of our body, whenever it shall exist as a College. 

63 

We believe that a new epoch is dawning upon Kansas. . . . The great 
railroad lines now penetrating our State, will doubtless induce a heavy im- 
migration; and now is the time to bring to bear on this formative period, the 
moulding power of Christian institutions. 

In no other way can we so effectually supply the constant and increasing 
demand for laborers in Christ’s vineyard. : 

Whence, then, is to come an educated ministry to supply this increasing de- 


mand, unless . . . at the very center of this vast region, an insti- 
tution . . . shall send forth . . . young men prepared ... to 
break to others the bread of life . . . a savor of life unto life, to all 


who may come under its influence?64 


The general association adopted the report of its committee on 
education, approved the steps already taken for a college at Topeka, 
and took concrete steps to promote an endowment campaign for 
the college, both by Kansas churches and by those in other parts 
of the country. Its resolutions follow: 


Resolved, That the interest of Christ’s cause in the Trans-Missouri Valley, 
demands that we take efficient steps to establish one and but one College 
under our care, and that we cordially sympathize with the efforts now being 
made for the endowment of Lincoln College. 


63. In the interest of an endowment the report urged that the association negotiate 
with this organization, which had recently been relieved of further assistance to Beloit, 
Wabash, and Marietta colleges. 

The Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West 
was founded in 1848 in order to reduce the appeals from Western colleges to Eastern bene- 
factors, and to systematize contributions. Theron Baldwin, member of the Yale band who 
had helped found Illinois College, was the first to conceive the idea, in which he was joined 
by President Edward Beecher of that institution. The society soon became very powerful 
among Western colleges of New York and New England background and was for some time 
supported by both New School Presbyterians and Congregationalists. Its endorsement be- 


came necessary for financial aid and was not given without careful examination, thereby 
discouraging speculative college projects. The list of Western colleges sponsored by the 
society became very impressive, including in the western Mississippi valley Grinnell (Iowa 


College), Washburn College in Kansas, Doane College in Nebraska, Carleton College in 
Minnesota, and Colorado College.—See James F. Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz (eds.), 
The Trans-Mississippi West (Boulder, Colo., 1930), pp. 80-84, and Peter G. Mode, The 
Frontier Spirit in American Christianity (New York, 1923), pp. 60-65. 

64. Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), June, pp. 8-12, entitled, “Report No. 1." In his annual 
report for 1865 (‘‘Bodwell papers’), Lewis Bodwell wrote in a like tone and described the 
founding of Lincoln College: “To the Ch’hs & schools & seminaries of the east we have 
thus far been indebted for our laborers. Never in the past has the supply equalled the 
want. From the regions beyond us already come calls as urgent as our own, while the 
supply is no greater. . . . Our present wants, our future ones, & those of fields still 
farther west, prompt us to try & prepare a school in which as God from time to time shall 
furnish them; we may prepare men & women for the missionary work. . . . With a 
home pledge of nearly $10,000, we begin this great work. . . . I enclose the articles 
of incorporation & the Appeal with which we shall appear before our friends, asking for 
their sake as well as ours that they will aid us in establishing the first Puritan college for 
free Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, & the great states along the eastern ranges of the Rocky 
mountains.” 
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Resolved, That we recommend to the Trustees of Lincoln College, to ap- 
point a suitable person, who shall, as soon as practicable, visit our churches in 
the State, in order to secure by cash subscriptions, notes and scholarships, 
the ten thousand dollar Endowment Fund suggested by the Committee on 
Education, and that this Association earnestly recommend that the churches 
respond liberally to the appeal. 

Resolved, That our Messengers to the National Council, which convenes 
at Boston, be requested to present the claims of a College in Kansas, estab- 
lished for Christ and the Churches, to Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., Chairman 
of the Committee, appointed by the National Council, “on Education for the 
Ministry,” and also to Rev. Theron Baldwin, corresponding Secretary of the 
“Society for promoting collegiate and theological Education at the West,” 
with a view to secure the approval and co-operation of these bodies in the 
efforts now being made in Kansas and at the East for the endowment of 
Lincoln College.65 


CoLLEGE ENDOWMENT 


With the official backing of the general association of the Con- 
gregational Church of Kansas, the future of Lincoln College ap- 
peared more hopeful. As the champion of Puritan ideals of free- 
dom in a period when men had witnessed a fresh baptism of these 
principles, the infant college might aspire to a worthy role, but its 
hopes of future usefulness rested on the mundane base of adequate 
financial support. Dedicated to Christian ideals and bearing the 
name of the Great Emancipator, the college might hope for many 
friends of influence and substance, but whether they would be gen- 
erous enough to make the venture a permanent success was an open 
question. 

In order to properly launch the program for endowment a num- 
ber of circulars were issued from time to time, narrating in some 
detail the history and future plans of Lincoln College and appeal- 
ing for financial aid. One of the first of these, entitled, An Appeal 
to Congregational Churches in Behalf of Lincoln College, was a 
circular apparently inspired or written in part by Samuel D. Bow- 
ker and Lewis Bodwell.** It reviewed the work of incorporation, 
the great need for “the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom” 
and for such a college in the West, described the progress already 
achieved and then made this appeal: 


65. “Minutes” of the general association, May 20, 1865, Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), 
June, p. 8. The report of the committee to nominate trustees for the college was also adopted, 
recommending the re-election of the existing board. On May 22, 1865, the first annual meeting 
of the trustees of Lincoln College was held at Topeka, and, in accord “with the nomi- 
nations received from the general Association,”’ the incumbent trustees were re-elected: McVicar, 
Storrs, Liggitt and Smith for three years; Cordley, Hannahs, Ritchie and Rice for two 

rs, and W. E. Bowker, Fox, Farnsworth and Lawrence for one year.—‘‘First Secretary's 
Book,” p. 22. No other business of importance was transacted. 

66. In his annual report of March 1, 1865, to the American Home Missionary Society, 
Bodwell mentioned the Appeal, indicating that this was one of the first circulars of this 
nature. 
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And now, dear brethren, having done what we could, we look to you for 
encouragement and material aid, to enable us to consummate an undertaking 
commenced, as we trust, mainly for the honor of Christ’s name and the ad- 
vancement of his blessed kingdom. Donations of money or books can be 
sent to the agent, Rev. 8S. D. Bowker, No. 56 Court Street, Boston, Mass., or 
forwarded to Rev. Peter McVicar, President of the Board of Trustees, To- 
peka, Kansas.87 
The circular was concluded with an “Extract From a Letter Writ- 
ten by Rev. Lewis Bodwell, Agent for the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, for Kansas,” in which he again stressed his favorite 
theme of ministerial training. 

A similar document of about the same date was entitled, Lincoln 
College—A Monument of the Triumph of Freedom in the United 
States. It included a statement of the trustees (whose names ap- 
pear at the end), a summary of the articles of incorporation, a more 
detailed explanation of the proposed plan for professorships and 
scholarships and an appeal for aid from the friends of freedom. 
Every gift of a thousand dollars “establishes a Scholarship that 
gives free tuition to some deserving person, as long as the College 
stands.” The scholarships were to be named after heroes of the 
Civil War and the professorships after men like Chief Justice 
Chase and Charles Sumner who had been leaders in the struggle 
for emancipation.** The object was to render secure “the estab- 
lishment of Liberty by planting an institution whose influence shall 
be untramelled by any distinction of caste or party. Established 
on the corner stone of Equal Rights to all men, it will disseminate 
sound principles and thus help to build up, West of the Missouri, 
another New England.” An appeal for financial aid followed, and 
the circular ended with the assertion that $100,000 was needed to- 
ward a permanent endowment. Rev. S. D. Bowker had been named 
agent to solicit funds for both endowment and scholarships and was 
also authorized to accept donations of books, apparatus and other 
useful articles. 

A third endowment circular of 1865 has already been described, 


67. This is followed by the list of college trustees, a quotation from the resolutions of 
the general association of 1865 and the “Letter of Commendation” in praise of the effort 
toward endowment. A copy of this broadside is the property of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

68. These plans for professorships and scholarships were very much a vision of the 
future, unsupported by the necessary cash. When the college opened in January, 1866, 
the only scholarships were those which remitted the fees of soldiers or their children, the 
children of home missionaries, students studying for the ministry and other worthy in- 
digent persons—provided these were of limited numbers. Endowed professorships were still 
a dream of years to come. 

69. Contributions of money would be invested in United States bonds. ‘‘What is done 
for the College will thus be a loan to the Government, as well as a gift to a Christian 
enterprise.” This circular was also published in a slightly different form, with the follow- 
ing heading: An Appeal to the Public, By the Trustees of Lincoln College. 
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Lincoln Monumental College, a Monument of the Triumph of Free- 
dom Over Slavery. It included a “Recommendation” by the Kan- 
sas delegation in congress and the chief state executive officers, 
reading as follows: 

RECOMMENDATION. 

We, the undersigned, do certify that we regard the establishment of a 
College in the city of Topeka, Kansas, as an object deserving the countenance 
and support of all who desire the advancement of intelligence and the prog- 
ress of free institutions West of the Missouri river. That such an institution 
is greatly needed at the present time, to forward the work begun by the Free- 
State men of Kansas, of disseminating right ideas of civil and religious 
liberty. That the complete organization and endowment of “Lincoln Col- 
lege,” an institution located in the city of Topeka, would, in our judgment, 
meet this want. And that the Trustees of said College are men of such char- 
acter and standing, that the public may have entire confidence in their repre- 
sentations, and safely rely upon their using the funds subscribed for the 
purposes for which they are solicited.7 

In 1866 an additional endowment circular was issued, entitled, 
Lincoln College—Incorporation and Name, which gave the reasons 
for the adoption of the name of the war president and, under “Lo- 
cation,” enumerated in detail the advantages claimed for Topeka, 
proof that a college situated there “can do more for the advance- 
ment of sound learning than any other college yet planted West of 
the Missouri river.” The greatest need of the college was now “an 
endowment whose amplitude will warrant the employment of the 
most able teachers the country affords.” Under “Design of the 
Founders” this circular pointed out that the rapid settlement of the 
states along the Missouri river had created a pronounced need for 
a “Strong Protestant Centre of Education” that would advance 
science and literature and “disseminate correct ideas of civil and 


religious liberty. Within the circle of 500 miles . . . no in- 
stitution properly denominated a College can be found of the New 
England type. . . . They [the founders] would plant 


‘A College which like Bowdoin, Harvard, Dartmouth and Yale 
promises to be a new centre of vigor, manhood, intelligence and 
truth.’ ” ™ 

As financial agent of the college trustees, and of whom it was 
later said “the college owes, well nigh, its existence,” Samuel D. 


70. A broadside at the Washburn Municipal Pet vx ! which is concluded with 
the “Letter of Commendation” already quoted. .. the top of the pte page are pencilled 


words of endorsement, not entirely legible, by ‘‘S. B.”—Samuel D. Bowker. 

In content these circulars often repeat one pd Dome, the “Recommendation” quoted 
above also appeared in the preceding circular. 

71. A document also found at Washburn Municipal University. It charged “that Ro- 
manism, on the one hand, and German infidelity on the other, early acquired a wide spread 
influence in this [Missouri] valley.” 
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Bowker was probably the chief author of these appeals.”* At their 
first meeting the trustees had empowered him, as their agent, to 
obtain funds in the East toward an endowment. In May, 1865, he 
wrote from Boston that he had secured the “cordial approval” of 
President Lincoln, the Kansas delegation in congress and many 
others of national prominence, including John Sherman of Ohio, 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts and Horace Greeley of New 
York.7? When the general association met late in May, its special 
committee termed Bowker “peculiarly fitted in mind and heart for 
the work,” and, although chiefly occupied with preparatory work, 
he had already “secured nearly $5,000 in cash, and over three hun- 
dred valuable volumes as a nucleus for a college library.” ™* 

Bowker established a Boston office and remained in the East 
through the summer and early fall of 1865, achieving some success 
although the existence of the Society for the Promotion of Col- 
legiate and Theological Education at the West greatly reduced his 
field of operation. He apparently attended the national council of 
Congregational churches held at Boston in June, where the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted in behalf of Lincoln College: 


Wuereas,—Our brethren in Kansas are laying the foundations of a Con- 
gregational College, which shall—on the field of its early victory—be a monu- 
ment of the triumph of Freedom over Slavery: a memorial of that Christian 
Emancipator whose name it bears: a center of congregational and Christian 


72. Rev. Samuel D. Bowker was born at Blanchard, Maine, April 2, 1835. ‘From his 
third to his sixteenth year a resident of Munson, in 1851 he removed to Biddsford, where 
two years later and at the age of eighteen he became the subject of converting grace, oe 
during the next year, at Phillips Academy in Andover, [he] entered upon the work of 
preparation for the ministry. After pursuing his theological studies at Bangor [Theological 
Seminary], from 1857 to 1860, in the autumn of the year last named, he was settled as 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Winthrop. Two years of labor here resulted in a 
failure of health, and . . . his resignation. Being partially restored by a few months 
rest, he . . . accepted a call to the Congregational Church of New Market, N. H. 
where he began his labors in March, 1863. Here during a revival in the winter of 1863-4, 
over exertion induced a hemorrhage of the lungs, . . . and in November 1864 he sought 
our state {Kansas] to recruit his broken health. . 

“Appointed as State Agent of the American Bible Society, he on further consideration 
declined the call and took upon his hands the labor to which he gave the undivided powers 
of his last days of life. Our college, then . . . enlisted his sympathies, and 
fired anew his zeal. . . . Appointed as Agent of the Institution, during the year 1865 
and while friends here whom his zeal had encouraged were erecting the College building, he 
was laboring at the East from Maine to Maryland, arousing attention and collecting a 
library for its use and funds for its endowment. . . —*Obituary,” by Lewis Bodwell, 
from a funeral sermon delivered at the Congregational church, Topeka, February 9, 1868, 
quoted in Kansas State Record, March 4, 1868. (See further biographical remarks in the 
concluding installment of this article.) 

73. Letter of Bowker “On Lincoln College,’ dated Boston, May, 1865, and quoted above. 

74. “Report of Committee on Education,” in the “minutes” of the general association, 
Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), June, pp. 3, 10, 11. The association recommended that the 
college trustees name a “suitable person” to visit the Kansas churches “to secure by cash 
subscriptions, notes and scholarships, the ten thousand dollar Endowment Fund suggested 
by the “Committee on Education . +” and that an application be made to Theron 
Baldwin, secretary of the College society, for aid from that organization. The report of the 
committee on education had in fact stressed the importance of first obtaining that amount 
from the home churches which, with the Topeka subscription of some $10,000, would make 
a total of approximately $20,000 from Kansas, on which basis they could then hope for 
$30,000 additional from the East. 
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influence and a source of ministerial supply for the Missouri Valley and the 
regions beyond. 

Resotvep, That we commend the enterprise to the confidence, sympathy 
and liberal support of all friends of New England principles and polity, of 
civil and religious liberty and of Home Evangelization.75 


To these resolutions Bowker added an appeal for a Christian as 
against a secular education and termed “the financial and spiritual 
success” of the college a responsibility of “all our christian peo- 
ple.” 76 

Late in August, 1865, the college trustees met in the office of the 
governor, made S. D. Bowker principal of the preparatory and scien- 
tific department and requested him “to return as early as practicable 
and attend to the organization of the school & the securing of an 
endowment of $10,000 in Kansas.” ** On the following September 
15 Bowker wrote to Lewis Bodwell from Northampton, Mass.: 


I just drop you a line to say that Deac J. P. Williston of Northampton 
offers to give $300 a year to pay the tuition in L. College of children of Home 
Missionaries of any evangelical denomination— If enough of this class are 
not found he will include pious deserving persons preparing for ministers or 
teachers. This amount would probably afford free tuition to some 10 or 12 
in the Preparatory Dept. 

I shall return to Kansas (DV) in five or six weeks— Have secured over 
$2,000 the past week Excuse haste 

Most Truly 
8S. D. Bowxer.78 


After Bowker had returned from his Eastern campaign and was 
about to begin a similar effort in Kansas, it was announced that he 
had obtained a cash subscription in the East of $11,000 and, in ad- 
dition, a library and cabinet of minerals worth $5,000. However, 
a manuscript list of Eastern donations to Lincoln College for 1865 
totaled only $5,589.75 and named Williston as the largest con- 


75. Ibid., August, p. 39, being embodied in an article entitled, “A Christian College.” 

76. Ibid., pp. 37-40. Bowker’s article, signed “S. D. B.,” pointed out that “‘the local 
stream of benefactions will soon run dry unless sustained by contributions . . . from 
neighboring communities. Much +. Success . . . will depend upon this ‘working 
together,’ to establish it in public. confidence. . 

“The object sought will be still more fully realized if, at the very beginning, devoted young 
men can be found who will by their presence and influence, in the institution, aid in estab- 
lishing its religious character. 

“Should not such be sought out and encouraged to enter upon a course . for the 
gospel ministry, or . . . other useful pursuits?” The article closed with a “Letter of 
Commendation,” signed by prominent churchmen and educators. 

77. ‘First Secretary’s Book,” p. 23. On October 1, 1865, Peter McVicar, president of 
the board of trustees announced: ‘“‘The first term of this institution will commence on 
Wednesday, November 15th, 1865.” 

78. Letter in Washburn Municipal University library. With it is filed a letter of Willis- 
ton’s, April 19, 1869, paying $64 tuition. In 1868 he gave $578 to the College. The Cong. 
Record of Se tember, 1865, p. 59, stated: 

“Rev. S. DB Bowker, the agent of Lincoln College, is still laboring in Maine. His object 
is to raise jn that state enough to endow a Payson professorship.” 

79. Ibid., December, 1865, p. 97. 
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tributor, he having given $419.5 Apparently not all of this ma- 
terialized, since in July, 1867, the accounts of the college treasurer, 
William E. Bowker, revealed the amount of cash received from the 
East toward the “Ist Endowment fund” as $5,079.63, against which 
must be charged the expense of raising of $2,762.77, leaving a balance 
of only $2,316.86 actually realized by Lincoln College.** In entire 
truth it could be concluded that the question of adequate finance 
was the Number One problem facing the infant college. 

Although clearly intended by the general association to have 
come first, the endowment campaign in Kansas did not really get 
under way until late in 1865, after S. D. Bowker had completed his 
work in the East. It was announced in the December issue of The 
Congregational Record, “with a view of securing at once the amount 
recommended by the general association [$10,000].” 


His success at the East has been such as to impress the trustees with the 
belief that now is eminently a favorable time for prosecuting the effort. Mr. 
Bowker’s report is as follows: Cash subscription $11,000,82 Library and Cabi- 
net, $5,000. Total, $16,000. There are also pledges made sufficient to war- 
rant the expectation that the amount will be raised to over $20,000; and all 
this in less than one year . . ., the agent has confined himself to personal 
and private efforts. . . . Most of the churches there contribute only to 
colleges endorsed by the society for the purpose of promoting collegiate and 
theological education at the West. 


The article pointed out the necessity of raising the ten thousand 
dollar endowment in Kansas if they were to convince Easterners 
of their serious intent and obtain aid from the College society. 
“This would open the way to the wealthy churches of New England; 
and the agent, Rev. Mr. Bowker, is sanguine that in two years ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS can be secured.” 


Bro. Bowker purposes to be at Atchison, December 3d; at Leavenwort 
[sic], December 10; at Wyandotte, December 17th; at Lawrence, December 
24th. . . . Brethren, do not wait . . . make special efforts, and send 


80. Manuscript at Washburn Municipal University. There were several contributions of 
$250 each, several of $200 each, 17 of $100 each, and some 40 of smaller amounts. 

The unreliability of the published financial statements is repeatedly illustrated by a 
simple comparison of one with another, or by referring them to documents such as the 
above. This is probably explained by the propaganda value of previous contributions in 
the obtaining of added donations, or the fact that some “hoped for’’ contributions did not 
actually materialize. 

81. Manuscript at Washburn Municipal University, entitled, ““A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Finances” (of the a. trustees), signed by S. D. Storrs, Topeka, July. 4, 1867. 
They had examined the books of W. E. Bowker, and found no error, they giving ‘“‘a correct 
understanding of the financial condition of Lincoln Coll. . -” (However, the report to 
the general association, May, 1866, made the amount of Eastern gifts and pledges, obtained 
chiefly through Bowker’s e orts, as $7,880.—Cong. Record, v. 8 [1866], August, p. 39.) 

William E. Bowker, an incorporator and trustee of Lincoln College, and its first treasurer, 
came to Kansas in 1855. He was a member of the territorial legislature, of the Wyandotte 
constitutional convention, and served as treasurer of Shawnee county. He died at Los Angeles, 
Cal., March 5, 1874.—Wilder’s Annals of Kansas, p. 636. 


82. In view of the records quoted above, this sum is obviously exaggerated. 
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on your contributions, so that we may be able to report the amount com- 
plete by the first of January.8% 


The next issue of the Record reported progress in the endowment 
campaign, with Grasshopper Falls pledging $500, Atchison $1,000 
(excluding a like amount by Senator Pomeroy), and sizeable con- 
tributions at Leavenworth.** The work continued during the win- 
ter and spring months and when the general association met in May, 
1866, a detailed report was rendered on Lincoln College. The Kan- 
sas contributions then amounted to $8,160, with recent additions 
making a grand total of $9,360—only $640 short of the ten thousand 
dollar goal.** The report pointed out the importance of obtaining 
this amount as speedily as possible in order to promote the Eastern 
campaign, in particular the securing of aid from the College society. 

An analysis of the “Kansas Endowment Fund,” as it appeared in 
the records of the college treasurer, July 4, 1867, no doubt with 
added contributions made in the calendar year 1866-1867, revealed 
that of the total of $9,382.97 then on the books, $4,414.22 consisted 
of “Notes of Churches & individuals, all payable within nine years,” 
and $2,600 was listed as an “Unsecured pledge.” However, cash 
in the amount of $1,600 “from the Endowment fund” had been put 
into the college building.®® 

Immediately upon the opening of the college in January, 1866, 
the problem of paying the teachers became so urgent that the trus- 
tees soon thereafter authorized the college treasurer to sell the land 
and town lots belonging to the college, “except the permanent site 
of the College,” and also to make application for $2,000 from the 
College society to pay the teachers for the coming year.8? The 


83. Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), December, pp. 97, 98. 


84. Ibid., v. 7 (1866), January, p. 124. The circular Lincoln College—Incorporation and 
Name claimed that by February, 1866, a total of $35,000 had been collected, in all forms, 
of which about $20,000 came from Kansas, 

85. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, pp. 37-41, appearing as “Report No. 4,” en- 
titled ‘Lincoln College.” The subscriptions to the ‘Kansas Endowment Fund” included 
$2,500 from the Leavenworth Congregational Church and Society, $2,000 from the Atchison 
Congregational Church and Society (including $1,000 from Senator Pomeroy), $1,500 from 
the Lawrence Congregational Church and Society (including $1,000 from Simpson Br 1 
and $275 from the Wyandotte Congregational Church and Society. Among the individual dona- 
tions were $1,000. from Senator Lane, a like amount from Judge Cooper of Wyandotte, and 
smaller sums from Hon. S. Clarke, Judge T. Ewing, M. P. Hillyer of Grasshopper Falls, 
Deacon Wm. Crosby and others. With the Eastern contributions the grand total of all 
donations to the college, including building, permanent site and a library of about 2,000 
volumes, was placed at nearly $30,000 in value. 

86. ‘Report of the Committee on Finances,” cited above. 


87. ‘‘Minutes” of the meeting of the trustees, February 18, 1866, “First Secretary’s 
Book,” pp. 24, 25. MeVicar, Cordley, Ritchie, W. E. Bowker, Rice and Smith were present. 
The College society was asked to endorse the plan to raise a $50,000 endowment during the 
year. Favorable action by that organization was taken some months thereafter, but it was 
considerably later before any cash actually arrived in Kansas. This and other financial 
matters will be treated in the concluding installment of this article. 

The tendency of the Kansas Congregationalists to go ahead in the face of urgent financial 
problems reveals a typically frontier state of mind. On more than one occasion it was re- 
marked that when a worthy goal was determined as a matter of “divine plan,” no obstacle 
of a “temporal” nature should be permitted to stand in the way. 
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$100,000 endowment envisioned by the incorporators and held up 
as a goal in the articles of association was still a hope of the future. 
Despite notable success in the two endowment campaigns, many 
of the contributions had not been in the form of ready cash, the 
obtaining of which remained the most pressing problem facing Lin- 
coln College. 

CoNsTRUCTION 


Early in February, 1865, at the first meeting of the college trus- 
tees, a building committee had been chosen, composed of John 
Ritchie, W. E. Bowker and Ira H. Smith, and instructed “to select 
a site for a preparatory school and contract for the building of a 
two-story house the cost of which shall not exceed seven thousand 
dollars. . . .” 8% This was quite in accord with the sage advice 
of Amos A. Lawrence, a decade previous, that a preparatory school 
must precede a college, in order to obtain students properly qualified 
for higher instruction.® 

The “Davis claim” had been ceded by John Ritchie to the college 
immediately after its incorporation as the most appropriate place 
for the “permanent site,” but it was rather remote from the exist- 
ing settlement of Topeka. The trustees now purchased lots on the 
northeast corner of Tenth and Jackson streets for $400, where, on 
an eminence affording a fine view of the state house grounds and To- 
peka, they planned a temporary site for the academy and college- 
to-be. They intended to sell the building and grounds to the city 
as a school when college structures were erected on the permanent 
site.°° The following narrative of May, 1865, is one of the best: 

A preparatory building, fifty-four by thirty-two feet, two stories high, at a 
cost of $8,000, including site and seats, is now being erected, and according 
to the stipulations of the contract, to be finished by the first of October next. 

It is located on a beautiful spot facing the Capitol grounds, with a view 
of selling it to the city for a public school edifice, whenever the time 
shall come to erect the regular college building on the permanent site. In- 
cluding the preparatory building and the permanent site, the citizens of 
Topeka will have given the sum of $10,000, double the amount contemplated 
by the original condition of location.®1 


88. Ibid., pp. 16, 17. 

89. Lawrence to Dr. Charles Robinson, dated Boston, November 21, 1854, in ‘“‘Copies 
of Letters of Amos A. Lawrence,” p. 42 

90. Due to the unfortunate lack of Topeka newspapers for this time and the absence of 
any mention in the trustees’ records, contemporary accounts are virtually impossible to find, 
compelling the present writer to piece together stray bits of information. 

91. Report of the committee on education to the general association, cited above, in 
Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), June, p. 9. In July, 1865, The Home Missionary, New York (v. 
88, p. 81), published an account of Lincoln College which mentioned the “substantial and 
elegant building for Preparatory and Scientific Departments, which is under contract now, 
to be completed by the first of next October.” 
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By late summer of 1865 the work of construction was well ad- 
vanced, as is apparent in the following accounts: 


The preparatory building of this institution is progressing rapidly. It is 
now ready for the roof. It is to be completed by October. The design of the 
Trustees is to open the preparatory and scientific departments next fall. Steps 
are being taken to secure an experienced Academical teacher to act as Prin- 
cipal of these departments. Arrangements will also be made to furnish facili- 
ties to students from abroad to form boarding clubs with a view to reduce 
expenses. Circulars will be issued in due time. 


CommenrciaL Co.ttEceE—Messrs. Mills & Fowler . . . have made their 
Commercial College at Topeka one of the finest institutions of Kansas. 
They are about to rent rooms in the Lincoln College Building; thus com- 
bining the benefits of both institutions to all the students in attendance.92 


According to the Reminiscences of Harvey D. Rice, he was the 
contractor responsible for erection of the building. The narrative 
of this college trustee gives a vivid picture of the trials and tribu- 
lations which confronted the builders: 


The trustees secured plans and specifications for a building fifty-four by 
thirty-two feet, two stories high, and advertised for sealed proposals to build 
the same, naming a day to meet and to open bids, and award contracts. The 
day named we met, but to our surprise there had not been a bid presented. 
Upon inquiry among the builders we were informed that we did not have 
money to pay for the building, and one builder informed me that we had 
nothing but a subscription book and it took money to put up buildings 
Thus the contractors stopped us. I did not much like to be stopped in that 
way, and after carefully examining the plans and specifications I submitted 
& proposition to the trustees to put up the building for the estimated cost, 
which was $7,000. My proposition was accepted. I went to work early in 
the spring of 1865 while United States soldiers were stationed at Topeka, 
some of whom, from the State of Maine and Massachusetts, I employed to dig 
trenches for a foundation of the building. The building was to be of stone, 
with inside work and roof of shingles to be of pine. I hauled with my own 
team the pine lumber from Atchinson [sic] and Leavenworth. In the fall the 
Kansas Pacific railroad was completed to Lawrence and I got the finishing 
lumber there. I did my hauling with one three yoke ox team and two two- 
horse teams. . . . The stone for the building were all drawn by my ox 
team. Native lumber was sawed on the Wakarusa, twelve miles south. With 
the aid of my two oldest boys and one man in addition to the hauling of 
material, I raised that year, four thousand bushels of corn. The building was 
completed on time to the satisfaction of the trustees, to whom it was de- 
livered by me with all bills paid and receipted for.93 

92. Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), August, p. 45. The Circular and Prospectus of Lincoln 
College—1865, issued later that year, made a similar announcement as to the commercial 


college. Because of the absence of later references to it, however, the writer does not believe 
it located in the college building. 

98. Reminiscences, quoted above, pp. 12, 18. ‘‘The school continued in the Academy 
building corner of Tenth and Jackson until 1872, when it was sold to the city of Topeka 
for $15,000 in city bonds. . This together with other donations from the citizens 
of Topeka and elsewhere paid for the first building erected on the college site purchased in 
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The college building was completed late in 1865, but the opening 
of the new institution was delayed until the following January. A 
circular of 1866 described the structure as very beautiful: 

An elegant stone edifice for the Preparatory Department was completed 
in the Autumn of 1865, at an expense, including furniture, of $10,000. The 
building is located at the South East corner of Capitol Square, one of the 
most sightly positions in the city. Its rooms for recitation and general exer- 
cises will accommodate some 150 students; besides these it has rooms for 
Library and Cabinet. . . 2% 


A minister at Rochester (about four miles north of Topeka), who 
enjoyed a fine view of Topeka and Lincoln College, later wrote: 

Looking from my window, I single out a neat and beautiful stone structure, 
the nucleus of what shall constitute the Lincoln College buildings. A glance 
at that may well call out thanksgiving to God; for there, we trust, numerous 
youths will fit themselves for important posts of usefulness. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE OPENS 


With the construction of the college building proceeding so well, 
by late summer of 1865 the trustees made plans to open the pre- 
paratory and scientific departments in the fall of the year. Ata 
meeting on August 29 they set the third Wednesday of November 
as the opening day. In the October Congregational Record Peter 
MeVicar, as president of the board of trustees, formally announced 
the opening date as November 15, and sketched the plans for the 
college, many of which were still incomplete. His announcement 
follows: 

LINCOLN COLLEGE 

The first term of this institution will commence on Wednesday, November 
15th, 1865. 

Beside the College course proper there will be Preparatory, Scientific and 
Industrial Departments. 

1859. The first sod on that land was turned in June, 1872. I spent that summer superin- 
tending the erection of that college building, which cost $65,000 [Rice Hall]. . . .” 

After the academy building became the property of the city of Topeka, it was first 
known as the Washburn school and later the Jackson school. A photograph of this struc- 
ture is shown facing p. 48. The site is now occupied by the Memorial building, which 


houses the collections of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


94. Lincoln College, Incorporation and Name. In his Historical Sketch (op. cit., p. 6), 
Peter McVicar said the building was regarded as ‘‘one of the finest edifices in the city.” 
The following from the accounts of the college treasurer throws light on the cost of 
construction. It is copied from the ‘‘Report of the Committee on Finances,” July 4, 1867, 
previously quoted: 
Coll. Building 


Amount put into the building by the people of Topeka in cash, labor, & 
nn a Sede nenbaeeetienetierkianes $4,109.24 


ee Oe ee I SIN oo on n6009056000006600006s 0000880088 400.00 
Cash from the Endowment fund put into the building...................05. 1,600 .00 
Cash advanced by the Treas. W. E. Bowker Esq.........cccsecscccecece 1,355.77 


I Oa ee ee een e $7,465.01 

($2,955.77 was then due on the building to the endowment fund and to W. E. Bowker, 
toward which notes of Topekans were on hand to the amount of only $1,000.) 

95. The Rev. R. Paine in The Home Missionary, v. 39 (1866), November, pp. 161, 162. 

A =: “apaeae of the interior of the building will appear in the concluding installment of -his 

article. 
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The design of the Preparatory Department is to fit the students for college. 

It will be the object of the Scientific and Industrial Departments to pre- 
pare young men and women, as effectually as possible in a three year’s course, 
for the earnest duties and practical relations of life. 

These Departments, for the present, will be under the charge of Rev. S. D. 
Bowker, as Principal. 

It is intended to form a Freshman class in the full collegiate course at 
once, and all who wish to pursue a course of study similar to that adopted in 
the best Eastern colleges, will be greatly benefitted by entering Lincoln Col- 
lege at the commencement of the first term. 

Competent and able Professors will be secured as soon as their services 
are needed. 

A cabinet of minerals has been obtained at the East for the college. A 
choice lot of philosophical instruments has been promised. A library of about 
two thousand volumes, one of the best collections in the State, will be ac- 
cessible to all the students of the institution. 

Several scholarships are endowed to educate, free of tuition, soldiers or the 
children of soldiers who have suffered or died in the war. 

A sufficient sum has also been placed, by a benevolent individual at the 
East, at the disposal of the Trustees, to pay for three years the tuition of 
twelve or fifteen students, taking precedence in the following order: Ist, 
children of Home Missionaries of all evangelical denominations; 2d, students 
having the ministry in view; 3d, pious scholars studying to become teachers. 

Persons desiring to be admitted to the collegiate or other departments, 
should present themselves for examination at the College building, Topeka, 
on Tuesday, the 14th of November, between the hours of 10 o’clock A. M. 
and 4 o’clock P. M. 

By order of the Trustees. 

P. McVicar, President of the Board. 
TopreKa, October Ist, 1865.96 


At a meeting of the college trustees, probably held late in October, 
1865, the Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield of Rockville, Conn., was ap- 
pointed to the chair of professor of Greek and Latin languages and 
the Rev. George H. Collier of Wheaton, IIl., to that of professor of 
mathematics. The names of both men came before the trustees with 
very high recommendations as to character and competence in their 
several departments.*? Samuel D. Bowker was already titular pro- 
fessor of English literature and history, as well as principal of the 


96. This appeared as a full-page announcement on the back cover of the Cong. Record 
of October, 1865 (v. 7, No. 5); also on the back side of the front cover of the November 
issue (v. 7, No. 6). 

97. Ibid., v. 7 (1865), December, p. 109; ‘‘Report No. 4” on “Lincoln College,’’ pre- 
sented to the general association in May, 1866, and cited above. Since it is omitted from 
the “First Secretary's Book,” the exact date of this meeting of the trustees is in doubt. 
The December, 1865, issue of the Record remarked: “THe CoLLees BuILpING is now com- 
plete. The condition on which the Institution was located at Topeka, is fulfilled. The 
cause including site and furniture, costs over $8,000. The permanent site is appraised at 

2,400. 

Horatio Q. Butterfield did not formally accept the offer of the trustees until May 30, 
1866, and was not in residence during the first two terms of this college year. His important 
role will be discussed in the concluding installment of this article. 
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preparatory department, but due to his activities as financial agent 
he was relieved of work as a teacher and, during the spring term of 
1866, E. H. Hobart, formerly of the Baraboo Institute of Wisconsin, 
was made acting professor of natural science and principal of the 
preparatory and scientific departments.** 

When the appointment of faculty members had been completed 
and other preparatory matters arranged, a Circular and Prospectus 
of Lincoln College, 1865, was issued which presented the entire list 
of college trustees and members of the faculty. The latter follow: 


COLLEGE FACULTY 


8S. D. Bowxer—Professor of English Literature and History. 

Rev. H. Q. BurrerrieLp—Professor of Greek and Latin Languages [arrived 
later]. 

G. H. Co.iier—Professor of Mathematics. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


S. D. Bowxer—Principal of Preparatory Course. 

G. H. Cottrer—Principal of Scientific Course. 

Miss Minnie V. Oris—Teacher of French, Instrumental Music, Drawing 
and Painting. 

L. H. Puarr—Teacher of Vocal Music. 

N. T. Townsenp—Teacher of Penmanship2 


The Circular and Prospectus stated that the studies to be taught 
in the collegiate course would be identical with those “taught in the 
first Colleges of the East, such as Harvard and Yale,” and listed 
those for the preparatory course. Those to be admitted to the 
“Preparatory and Scientific Course should be familiar with Geog- 
raphy and the first principles of English Grammar and Arithmetic” 
those planning to enter the four-year “Collegiate Course, will be ex- 
amined in the studies taught in the Preparatory Department of this 
Institution.” The trustees aimed to make the work of all depart- 


98. “Report No. 4,” entitled, “Lincoln College,” cited above. 


99. Circular and Prospectus of Lincoln College, 1865, hereafter cited as Circular and 
Prospectus, 1865. The college catalogue for 1865-1866, issued later, leaves blank the position 
of president, who was also to be “Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy.” 

“Prof. Collier has for nine years been a successful and leading instructor in Wheaton 

College, Illinois. Rev. Mr. Butterfield, but a few years since received the commendation from 
Edward Everett, of being a finished classical scholar, and Mr. Bowker has had several yas 
experience as a successful teacher in the New England Institutions of Learning. 
In addition .. the trustees have secured . . several competent instructors. to 
assist in the Preparatory Course. Among these is Miss Minnie V. Otis, who has just com- 
pleted a course of study at the celebrated Seminary for young ladies at Troy, N. Y., and 
who will give lessons in French, Music and Drawing.”—Circular and Prospectus, 1865. 


100. Other matters discussed by the Circular and Prospectus included the library, cabinet 
of minerals, calendar for the year, tuition fees and worship—subjects that will be treated 
in more detail in the concluding installment of this article. Tuition for the collegiate course 
was set at $12 per term, the year 1866 being divided into three terms of approximately 
three months each, with the college closed during July and August. The fee for the pre- 
paratory and scientific course was fixed at $6 per term. Special fees were charged for the 
study of French ($6), instrumental music ($15), use of piano ($6), drawing ($6), oil paint- 
ing ($18), and penmanship ($38), to contribute to the support of the two instructors—Miss 
Otis and Mr. Townsend. 
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ments “thorough and effective.” Consequently the “standard is far 
in advance of any other College this side of the Missouri river, and 
equal to that of any in the land. The Preparatory Course affords a 
thorough preparation to enter any college in the country.” After 
the college opened the topics discussed in the Circular and Pros- 
pectus were further amplified in the first college catalogue.?° 

In the Circular and Prospectus the date of opening of Lincoln 
College was postponed to January 3, 1866, a change probably neces- 
sitated by the many problems incident to the launching of such an 
institution on the border. Conditions not yet being ripe for the 
college proper, only the preparatory department began work at this 
time. Although mentioned in later accounts, no adequate descrip- 
tion has come down to us of this eventful day. Would the glowing 
promises made in founding the college be fulfilled in the days ahead? 
Dedicated to freedom and the principles of the Pilgrim forefathers, 
Lincoln College had been established primarily to serve the cause 
of religion by raising up a trained ministry in its behalf. In the 
words of the committee on education of the general association: 

It is this religious feature which commends Lincoln College to the confi- 
dence, the prayers and the liberal support of all christian people. 
The Name of the Institution is peculiarly appropriate. . . . No less ap- 
propriate is the location of Lincoln College. . . . How fitting, then, that 
an institution, designed partly as a Memoriat to Abraham Lincoln and the 
triumph of freedom over slavery, should be located in the State of Kansas, 
midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific, at the very heart of the nation, 
now evermore consecrated to civil and religious liberty. . . . May it 
be “like a tree planted by the rivers of water,” whose leaves even shall be 
“for the healing of the nations.” 104 


101. Jbid. 

102. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of LINCOLN COLLEGE, for the Winter and 
Spring Term of 1865-1866 (Topeka, 1866). 

108. In his Historical Sketch (op. cit., p. 6), Peter McVicar wrote: ‘‘The school, as an 
academic department, was opened in the new building January 3, 1866, under the charge of 
the late Rev. Samuel D. Bowker as principal, and Prof. Geo. H. Collier, now of Oregon State 
University, and Edward F. Hobart, Esq., of Las Vegas, New Mexico, as assistants.” 


104. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, pp. 37-41. 


{Part Two, the Concluding Installment, Entitled “Later History 
and Change of Name,” Will Appear in the May, 1950, Issue} 
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A Glimpse of Kansas 90 Years Ago 
I. INTRODUCTION 


— hazards of traveling in Kansas, in February, 1860, were 

graphically recorded in the following letter from William Addison 
Phillips to his wife (Margaret Carraway Spilman) under date of 
February 17, 1860. The letter was among other papers recently re- 
ceived by the Kansas State Historical Society from Mrs. H. M. 
Korns of Salina, a granddaughter. 

W. A. Phillips (1824-1893) was born in Scotland, and came to 
Kansas in 1855, via southern Illinois where he had lived since the 
late 1830’s. He arrived as a special correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, with a background of journalistic and legal training, and 
stayed to be one of the most outspoken of Free-State writers and 
politicians. His The Conquest of Kansas . . ., published in 
1856, was one of the important books of the period. 

In 1858 he headed a party which founded Salina. In 1859 he was 
married. During the Civil War he served with distinction, becom- 
ing colonel of the Third Indian (Cherokee) regiment. He was a 
congressman from Kansas during the years 1873 to 1879. A legal 
practice, and writing filled most of the other years. Phillips wrote 
voluminously on many subjects, but taxation was his particular 
interest. He died at Fort Gibson, I. T., but is buried at Salina. 

Il. Tue Lerrer 
LAWRENCE, Kansas, Sunday, Feb. 17 /60 
My Own Sweer Wire, 

I would have written to you yesterday, but was very busy, but 
knew that a letter to-day, or perhaps even to-morrow or next day 
would reach you just as soon. 

I did not get in on Monday night, as I wrote from Junction City, 
but late, late on Thursday night, or Friday morning. I was very 
much fatigued and rather weather beaten, but am getting better— 
but let me relate my trip to you in detail. 

I left Salina on Tuesday morning— stuck at the Saline, and 
toiled in the snow two hours. Then struggled on to Solomon that 
night my horses weak and lame. Next day stalled in snow drifts, 
as I had done the day before, at least a dozen times, had to tie a 
rope round the hind axle, and pull out back, and then try a new 
place. I got into Junction after ma[n]y adventures on Friday 
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morning shod my horses, and tried to get to Manhattan, but failed. 
night came on me, and in the dark, and a storm of wind and rain 
I stopped at a Creek 2 miles from Manhattan. It rained all night 
and in the morning Manhattan was a sea—the houses Islands. The 
river had not yet broken up, and fearing that it would and keep 
me on the north side of it for a week I crossed the ferry at Man- 
hattan. The twelve miles to Waubonsa I had to travel through 
snow sludge and water lakes, the water knee deep for a mile or two 
at a place. At Wabonsa I found the Creeks, and even small runs 
getting up to swimming depth and my horses had sore shoulders 
bloody feet, and were completely exhausted I drove a mile and a 
half out of town to Enoch Plattes. 

Mr. Platte was away but his wife told me I was as welcome as if 
he had been there. I got my horses put out of the cold rain in a 
good barn and plenty of Hungarian Grass. Next morning I went 
to church alone, (it was bad weather) I went home with the 
preacher, Mr. (I forget his name, a Congregational preacher) to tea. 
After tea Lines made me go to his house next morning when I got 
ready to start I found Jim had got the colic with eating too much 
of the Hungarian Grass. Plattes people kindly urged me to stay. 
Crossed two creeks that day, and at night (four oclock afternoon) 
got down in the Pottawattomie reserve to Mill Creek, there a broad 
river running very high. I had to wait until next day at two o clock 
for the river to fall enough to cross, and after riding over once or 
twice on Jim, feeling the bottom with a pole I cross[ed]; having 
propped up the wagon bed to keep it above the water, and got 
through safely. 

I reached Mission Creek (12 miles) that night, having left the 
Topeka road, and striking over for Auburn, on the Salina road, so 
as to head the creeks, and see Mr. Fox about buying the robes. 
Passed a dreary rainy sleety night. Next day it snowed, drove as 
rapidly as I could, got to Auburn at noon, the stone bridge was 
washed away on the Salina road, and in a heavy shower, about one 
o’clock had to cut out a road through the thicket and cross at an 
old ford above. Got completely wet. Wind turned to the north 
then it snowed and froze. When I got to Fox’s they looked alarmed 
as if they were afraid I had come to visit them. His second wife, 
a neat precise looking wom—(no, lady) looked as if she feared I 
would dirty her house with my dripping clothes. I learned that 
he had not now the money that he expected to pay me for the robes, 
and so I was disappointed in selling them. I drove off and put my 
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horses in an empty house, curried them dry and fed them, and then 
went up to the printing office to get my papers and dry myself. 

It got colder, and was snowing hard, but knowing I could not 
reach Lawrence in one day more, the way the roads were, unless I 
hurried, I hitched up again and drove three miles through the storm 
that even. Stopped at a deserted house (there are many deserted 
houses here), got a fire in an old stove, and my horses in a shed, 
and tried to get dry, and cook a little coffee, and toast some of the 
bread. The provisions you gave me lasted me all the way, as I 
bought nothing. On Thursday morning I started, and drove all day, 
stopping twice to feed. At dark I was still ten miles from Lawrence, 
and the roads very bad but I pushed on, and reached our old Walnut 
house about one o’clock of a dark, cold night, or morning. How 
cheerfully would I have driven that nights drive had you been there, 
but Lawrence did not look like home— the house did not look 
like home. I[t] was empty dirty, and desolate. 

In the morning, I am sorry to have to relate to you that I found 
the house had been robbed. Alexis must have left the kitchen door 
badly fastened. At all events the book box, the barrel, trunks, 
&c &c and the box of hardware in the kitchen had been thoroughly 
ransacked and everything of value taken. I learned that some mis- 
chevious people or their children had been there, and I made two 
visits. I recovered only one smoothing Iron, and a few books, but 
very little of what had been taken. The flax carpet, wall paper and 
a number of magazines, and the rest of your smoothing irons gone. 

On Friday I ate the last of my provisions, as did my horses the 
last of the hay and corn I had brought with me. For the last four 
days I had coffee (not good) and toast with a little mollasses. Still 
I kept very well and vigorous. 

Finding provisions high. It was very cold. No fire in the house. 
My boots were froze and I could not get them on— so I accepted 
an invitation of Mr. Bacon to use his cellar office to sit read and 
write in and board with him at $3 per week. So here I am quite 
comfortable, only away from home. 

I have been very busy since noon Friday,—which time it was be- 
fore I got everything fixed right about the house— and put the 
robes in it. Since then I have settled a few accounts due here, and 
tried to collect, but have not got a cent. I have hunted up most 
of my old buyers of furs, but none of them have any money, and 
I have no wish to sell on credit. On Monday morning a Mr. Hill 
— my old customer will be here, and I shall try and sell them 
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to him— There is no money here. Furs are low, and times more 
wretchedly hard than ever. I shall do the best I can, but it is 
dreadful up hill work just now. After I see Mr. Hill I have to ride 
to Tecumseh tomorrow to see a saw mill, It is 21 miles, 42 going 
and coming. If I get back tomorrow at all it will be very late. I 
shall probably have to be here all this next week at least. The horses 
are sore and the roads are impassible for a load. The river here 
is high and full of ice. A hundred wagons of relief goods wait at the 
other side unable to cross. I have no time for politics in this, but 
they are all engrossing. I shall write you when I come back from 
Tecumseh. Tell Alex Campbell not to give more than 50c for large 
and 25c for small wolfskins in trade as I fear that is all it will be 
possible to get for them in St. Louis or anywhere. I fear the coun- 
try is on the verge of civil war. Adieu my love. Kiss John and 
“doodl-oodle” for papa. 
Your Affectionate Husband 

Wo. A. PHILLIPs. 
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The Annual Meeting 


IHE seventy-fourth annual meeting of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of 
the Society on October 18, 1949. 
The meeting of the directors was called to order by President 
R. F. Brock at 10 a.m. First business was the reading of the an- 
nual report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1949 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting, the newly elected president, R. F. 
Brock, reappointed John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard to the executive com- 
mittee. The members holding over were Robert C. Rankin, Charles M. Cor- 
rell and Milton R. McLean. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The 1949 legislature granted a number of increases for the biennium which 
began July 1. The principal item was $92,000 for new steel shelving, which 
included a reappropriation of $38,000. Of this sum, $60,000 will be spent for 
two floors of shelving above the present library and for a book elevator which 
will service eight floors of newspaper and library stacks. The $32,000 balance 
will provide two floors of shelving in the basement for the archives division. 
Another important item was an increase of $10,000 a year in the microfilm 
fund, making a total of $20,000 a year for that division. A large part of this 
increase will be used for microfilming archives records. 

A bill for increased salaries for members of the staff was introduced by 
Senators Beck and Porter at the beginning of the session. Later it was sug- 
gested by the senate fees and salaries committee that the Society’s salaries 
be placed under the merit system. It will be remembered that when the 
system was established the Society, at our request, was not included. This 
year, however, it was felt best to accept the recommendation. For the most 
part, the increased salaries which became effective July 1 are satisfactory— 
or will be satisfactory when the maximum amounts within the ranges are 
reached. Two exceptions are the increases for the librarian and the state 
archivist, and it is hoped that an adjustment of their salaries can be made. 

There has been some criticism of the merit system and there will always 
be attacks by some politicians, but on the whole it is operating effectively. It 
is my belief that few department heads, either elective or appointive, would 
choose to return to the spoils system, though they might not say so at party 
meetings. Experience so far does not appear to bear out the claim that in- 
efficient people are frozen on the job, for they can always be reduced in grade 
or discharged for cause. The Historical Society, fortunately, has never been 
subject to political influence. There was a time, however, when our janitors 
were political appointees—when they could and did tell us how much and 
how little they would work. Until they were transferred to the Society it was 
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impossible to keep the Memorial building presentable. In my opinion, 60 
long as there is no deliberate attack on the merit system by the party in 
office, as has been the case lately in Missouri, it will work to the advantage 
of both employees and the state. 

Liprary 


During the year 2,927 persons did research in the library. Of these, 1,215 
worked on Kansas subjects, 995 on genealogy and 717 on general subjects. 
Numerous inquiries were answered by letter and 125 packages on Kansas 
subjects were sent out from the loan file. A total of 3,150 newspaper clippings 
were mounted from papers covering January 1, 1948, through March, 1949. 

The library has become a repository for the Music Library Association, 
whose object is to preserve musical materials of local and regional interest. 
Help from individuals and institutions in collecting material will be appre- 
ciated. 

Many gifts of Kansas books and genealogies were received from individuals. 
Typed and printed genealogical records were presented by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. The Colonial Dames presented a microfilm copy of 
the federal census of 1850 for Indiana. The 1850 census was the first in which 
the names of all members of families were included. Gifts from the Woman’s 
Kansas Day Club included music, books, pamphlets and clippings. A micro- 
film copy of a thesis by Joseph Wade, “A History of Kansas Trails and 
Roads,” has been added to the library. 


Picture CoLLecTIoN 
During the year, 219 pictures were classified and catalogued and added to 
the picture collection. Among them was an oil portrait of Sen. Arthur Cap- 
per, painted by A. L. Tice, and presented by the Capper employees. 


Arcuives DIvIsIon 

The 1949 legislature authorized an assistant archivist, who began work 
on July 1. Plans and specifications for the new steel shelving are now 
being drawn up by the state architect. It is hoped that this work, which 
will be included in the same contract with the new library stacks, will 
be completed by early spring. When this is done it will be possible to go 
ahead with plans to film a substantial portion of the most bulky archival 
material. Pending installation of the stacks, no effort has been made to 
secure new archives accessions during the year. For this reason, too, the 
transfer of several groups of materials from the state house has been post- 
poned. As a result, the division reports only the accessioning of the statistical 
rolls of Kansas counties for 1942, statistical rolls of Kansas cities for 1948 and 
1949, and abstracts of statistical rolls for Kansas counties, 1940-1942. These 
total 4,599 volumes, 

The State Board of Engineering Examiners recently filmed its “Engineering 
Applicants’ Folders,” 1931-1948, and its annual reports and rosters, 1932-1948, 
in order to eliminate unnecessary handling of the original records. Positive 
film copies were retained for current office use, while the negatives in 21 reels 
were deposited with the Historical Society as a protective measure. 
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Manuscripts Division 

Acquisitions of this division for the year were 78 manuscript volumes, four 
microfilm reels of manuscript material, and approximately 8,250 individual 
manuscripts. 

The two largest collections received were the papers of George A. Root 
and Oscar K. Swayze. Both men spent most of their lives in Topeka, were 
long-time friends, and both died in 1949. George A. Root, who had worked 
for the Historical Society for more than 50 years, kept personal diaries cover- 
ing the years 1885 to 1949. These, and a vast amount of data on Topeka and 
Shawnee county history, are of particular value. Also of interest are the 
papers of his father, Frank A. Root, an early-day Overland stage messenger 
and agent, and newspaper publisher of Kansas. The Swayze papers cover the 
years 1856-1949. Of special note are records of the Topeka Republican Flam- 
beau Club, a colorful political organization of the 1880’s and 1890's. 

From Will T. Beck came 33 letters written between 1887 and 1898 by and 
to his father, M. M. Beck, Holton newspaperman. They deal largely with 
state and local political matters. Among the writers were John J. Ingalls, 
Preston B. Plumb, E. N. Morrill and D. R. Anthony. 

A group of Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly papers (1882-1901) given by 
Ben F. Bowers, of Ottawa, contains letters with autographs of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Admiral George Dewey, Booker T. Washington, Frances E. 
Willard, Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, and other famous Americans. 

Interesting details of pioneer life in territorial Kansas are contained in a 
diary for six months of 1858, kept by John H. Deering who settled in Palmyra, 
Douglas county, in that year. This volume was lent to the Society for copy- 
ing by Dr. Homer K. Ebright of Baker University, Baldwin. 

Through J. R. Hubbard of the Santa Fe railroad, the Society received pho- 
tostats of 40 letters which the railroad’s founder, Cyrus K. Holliday, wrote to 
his family between 1864 and 1883. 

A “Special Order Book,” of the former army post, Fort Hays, has been 
microfilmed through the courtesy of Dr. Raymond L. Welty of Fort Hays 
Kansas State College. The volume includes orders dated between October 
15, 1866, and May 26, 1868, some of them detailing troops to protect the mail 
and the stations on the Smoky Hill route from Indian depredations. United 
States troops stationed at this post, which was first called Fort Fletcher, in- 
cluded companies of the Third, Nineteenth, Thirty-seventh and Thirty- 
eighth infantry regiments. 

From Frank Hodges, Olathe, the Society received 11 ledgers and day books 
of the Hodges Brothers, lumber dealers in Olathe. These volumes cover the 
years from 1888 to 1900, and are valuable for their detailed records of prices 
and business methods. 

An account of life in Topeka is contained in the diaries of Mrs, Martha 
V. Farnsworth. These records for the years 1882-1897, 1899, 1902-1922, were 
given by Mrs. Lucille V. Farnsworth of Topeka. Other papers received in 
this collection include 34 letters (1870-1898) by William Blackford to H. W. 
Farnsworth, relating to settlement of Indian depredations claims. 

Fifty-two Civil War letters (1862-1864) by Cyrus Leland, Jr., a lieutenant 
in the Tenth Kansas infantry, written from various points in Kansas and 
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Missouri, to his mother and brother, were given the Society by Charles Hay- 
den, of Topeka. 

Mrs. Sara Morse of Mound City gave 89 letters mostly written by her 
father, Dr. Joseph H. Trego. The letters of the 1857-1858 period concern his 
coming to Kansas and his life in Mound City; those of the 1861-1864 period 
tell of his Civil War experiences as a lieutenant in the Fifth Kansas cavalry. 

Four diaries of L. H. Riddle, of Marion county, covering the years 1887- 
1891, were lent the Society for copying by his son Kenyon Riddle, of Raton, 
N. M. These volumes contain family notes, items about local events, and 
political comment from the Democratic viewpoint. 

The autobiography of Elbert Olin Raymond, a Methodist minister in 
Kansas from 1888 to 1921, was received from his grandson, Robert S. Ray- 
mond of Las Cruces, N. M. Pastorates held by the Rev. E. O. Raymond 
included Herington, Topeka, Overbrook, Scranton, Havensville, Centralia, 
Olivet, Dunlap and Mount Ida. 

Early records (1865-1889) of Lincoln College, later Washburn, including 
articles of incorporation, by-laws, faculty constitution and minutes of trus- 
tees’ meetings, from a volume belonging to Washburn Municipal University, 
were microfilmed through the courtesy of Richard Vogel, treasurer. 

Aiso microfilmed were two record books (1859-1861) of Edward E. Oakley, 
who lived in Lecompton, and later in Bourbon county. These were lent by 
Mrs. Sidney Milbauer of West Hollywood, Cal. The first book includes a 
diary of Oakley’s overland journey from Lecompton to the gold mines of 
Colorado in 1859 which is of particular interest. 

Other donors were: Dr. George Anderson, Lawrence; F. C. Bartlett, To- 
peka; Cecil Baxter, Jr., Salina; George H. Browne, Kansas City, Mo.; Arthur 
Capper, Topeka; Redmond S. Cole, Tulsa, Okla.; Crawford County His- 
torical Society; Mrs. O. P. Dellinger, Pittsburg; Lillian Forrest, Jewell; 
Grant W. Harrington, Kansas City, Kan.; Dr. Nate Harwood, Manhattan; 
Irving Hill, Lawrence; Mrs. Lalla B. Jacobs, Washington, D. C.; U. M. Grant 
Jeffreys, Monmouth, IIl.; Legislative Wives; Louise McLellan, Topeka; Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger, Topeka; May E. Murphy, Meade; Mrs. Fred R. Nie- 
haus, Boulder, Colo.; Rev. J. J. Runyon, Duluth, Minn.; Judge J. C. Rup- 
penthal, Russell; Shawnee County Historical Society; W. C. Simons, Law- 
rence; Lena Martin Smith, Pittsburg; Marjorie Stauffer, Pasadena, Cal.; 
R. C. Wagner, Kansas City; William Henry Smith Memorial Library, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; James M. Williams, Jr., Trinidad, Colo.; Robert L. Wil- 
liams, St. Petersburg, Fla., and the Woman’s Kansas Day Club. 


MicroFitM Drvision 


Nearly 1,500,000 pages of Kansas newspapers have now been photographed. 
Major projects for the year were the filming of the Iola Register, the Law- 
rence Daily World, Weekly World, and the Daily Journal-World. 

The Iola Register film, which ran to 174 reels, covered issues from 1869 
through 1947, a total of 79 years. Angelo Scott, publisher of the Register, is 
now having current issues of the paper filmed by a commercial concern. A 
copy of this film is being donated by Mr. Scott to the Society. 

The Leavenworth Times film made 286 reels and covered the period from 
September 17, 1868, through 1944, a total of nearly 77 years. The publisher, 
Dan Anthony, III, has also planned to microfilm current issues. 
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Photographing is completed on the Lawrence Daily World from March 3, 
1892, through February 18, 1911, the Weekly World from March 11, 1892, 
through March 25, 1909, and the Daily Journal-World from February 20, 1911, 
through December 31, 1945. At present, the Lawrence Daily Gazette, begin- 
ning October 1, 1884, one of the predecessors of the Journal-World, is being 
photographed. 

NEWSPAPER AND Census Divisions 


Four hundred and sixteen certified copies of census records were issued last 
month, a record that has not been equalled since early in the war. It is interest- 
ing to note that most of the requests now come by mail. Letters are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United States and especially from California. A 
number of the applicants are old enough to be eligible for pensions of various 
kinds, and it is from this age class that many of the requests are coming. 
Copies of the census records, which the Society has been issuing for years 
without charge, can be used in many ways, including the filing of claims for 
old-age assistance, social security, railroad retirement, pensions and insurance 
endowments; for delayed birth certificates and passports, and to prove eitizen- 
ship. Even after death, relatives in many instances have been asked to secure 
a certified record showing the age of the deceased. 

How long this increased demand will keep up, no one knows. Perhaps it 
is becoming necessary for everyone, living or dead, to have documents on fil: 
proving his age and date of birth. 

During the year, 3,186 patrons called in person at the newspaper and census 
divisions. Seventeen thousand three hundred single issues of newspapers, 
5,878 bound volumes of newspapers and 879 microfilm reels were consulted; 
5,699 census volumes were searched and from them 3,430 certified copies of 
family age records were issued. 

The 1949 annual List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was distributed 
in September. This is the 54th issue since the Society’s organization. The 1949 
List shows 686 newspapers and periodicals being received regularly for filing. 
These include 57 dailies, one triweekly, 15 semiweeklies, 385 weeklies, 16 fort- 
nightlies, 25 semimonthlies, three once every three weeks, 118 monthlies, 17 
bimonthlies, 27 quarterlies, 19 occasionals, one semiannual, and two annuals, 
coming from all the 105 Kansas counties. Of these 686 publications, 253 are 
listed as independent, 120 Republican and 19 as Democratic in politics; 90 are 
school or college, 39 religious, 22 fraternal, seven labor, seven industrial, 18 
trade and 111 miscellaneous. 

The Society’s collection of Kansas newspapers, as of January 1, 1949, totaled 
52,836 bound volumes, in addition to more than 10,000 bound volumes of out- 
of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1949. 

This Society has subscribed for microfilm copies of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times and Star. The service started with the issues of June 1, 1949. The 
film runs about one 100-ft. reel for every ten days of papers, or three rolls 
per month. 

Among the donors of newspapers during the year, exclusive of the editors 
of Kansas, were: Cherokee Advocate, Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, January 
15 and 22, 1846, from Genevieve Scheer, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Topeka Daily 
Blade, February 21, 1876-February 28, 1878, from Oscar Swayze, Topeka; 
and a miscellaneous collection of World War I papers, including Camp Dodger, 
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St. Nazaire, France, May 17, 1919, from M. W. Tuttle of Topeka; Coming 
Back, New York, March 21, 1919, Plane News, France, January 5, 1918-March 
22, 1919, The Gangplank News, St. Nazaire, France, May 8 and 13, 1919, from 
L. C. Rusmisel of Topeka, and The Stars and Stripes, France, March, 1918- 
May 9, 1919, from L. C. Rusmisel and Polly Nowers of Topeka. 


ANNALS OF KANSAS 


Compilation of the “Annals” has been completed to 1913. The work began 
four years ago with the year 1886. In the past year six “Annals” years were 
compiled. In addition, proceedings of 65 organizations were recorded. 

It may be of interest to note some of the events which took place in 
Kansas during the period just completed—1906 to 1912, inclusive. The Uni- 
versity of Kansas, for example, developed the process of separating helium 
from gas. Kansas State College extended its teachings through farmers’ in- 
stitutes, dairy trains, county agents and boys and girls clubs. Dr. 8. J. Crum- 
bine waged a swat-the-fly campaign and lowered infant mortality. Labor 
and industry reported fewer violations of the Eight-hour and Child Labor 
laws, together with improved working conditions, more arbitration and fewer 
strikes. Charles Curtis became senator in spite of White, Allen, Stubbs and 
Bristow, who said he was “nominated by men on passes.” Capper lost the 
governorship to George Hodges because of the Progressive uprising and “mis- 
apprehension of the ballot.” The Memorial building was under construction. 
George Root found the original draft of the Wyandotte constitution while 
searching for historic documents in the secretary of state’s office. The Equal 
Suffrage law, the Blue Sky law and the Bank Guaranty law were passed. 
Wireless stations were installed at Fort Riley and Fort Leavenworth. Ed 
Howe divided his estate and retired to Potato Hill to edit his magazine. 
Deaths included those of Governors Morrill, Stanley and Glick, and Daniel 
Webster Wilder, Eugene Ware and Carry Nation. 

Reading and checking “Annals” for the period entailed the handling of 
1,700 bound newspaper volumes. The Topeka Daily Capital was read care- 
fully for the gist of “Annals.” Kansas City and Wichita dailies were read and 
checked with the Capital items. The Topeka State Journal, official state paper 
for the period, was also scanned closely. Over-the-state items were checked 
in local newspapers, which averaged 100 weeklies and 42 dailies for each “An- 
nals” year. The microfilm was used for checking Iola and Leavenworth items. 

Approximately 500 library volumes were handled in recording organization 
proceedings. They included bound volumes of transactions, pamphlets, pro- 
grams, clippings and journals. Date, place of meeting and officers elected 
were recorded. Incomplete records were supplemented from newspapers 
wherever possible; for example, the Christian church, the YMCA and the 
State Dental Association’s records. Other organizations which have not kept 
records, or at least have not filed them with the State Historical library, are 
being compiled. There are at least 25 of these “forgotten” groups, which in- 
clude agriculture, professional, religious, educational, fraternal and sports or- 
ganizations. 

Summaries of the annual reports on population, finance, banks, insurance, 
labor and industry, agriculture, education, charitable institutions and public 
utilities conclude each “Annals” year. This entails the use of about 75 library 
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volumes. The library is also used for checking laws, legislators’ records, 
biographies, book and magazine publications of Kansas writers, names, dates 
and initials. Charter books provide information for tables which show various 
developments in the state. Good roads movements were shown for the first 
time, and organized sports increased rapidly in the picture the charters present. 

It takes two annalists an average of seven and a half weeks to read, check 
and write an “Annals” year. About half of that time is spent in reading. 
Checking has become easier, probably because of better news coverage and 
more daily papers. Manuscripts averaged 85 pages, making a total of 510 
pages of typing, or about 150,000 words. 


MvuseuM 


The attendance for the year in the museum was 43,426. The largest num- 
ber on any one day was 1,074, when the Santa Fe railroad sponsored a special 
educational tour. 

There were 70 accessions. One of the most interesting was a Spanish 
sword given by Ray R. Kepley of Ulysses. It was found by Mr. Kepley in 
southwest Grant county in 1935, about 200 yards from the North fork of the 
Cimarron. The hilt bears the mark of Juan Morena, a principal swordsmith 
of Toledo before 1700. A Latin phrase on one side means “Everything From 
God.” On the other side are Spanish words meaning “In Toledo.” 

An unusual cradle used from the early 1880’s in the family of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Gardner, Scranton, was given by their children. 

A horse block from the home of Gov. John W. Leedy, Le Roy, was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Colton of that city. The gift was made through Glick 
Fockele of Le Roy. 

Civil War relics of Col. James M. Williams, Ist regiment Kansas Colored 
volunteers, were presented by his sons, James M. Williams, Jr., and Robert 
L. Williams. 

A mounted steer head and an unusual pair of steer horns were given by 
Will J. Miller. 

Three relics of horse and buggy days were a felloe trough, used for soaking 
wheel rims, gift of L. L. Culp, Burden; a corkscrew stake for tying horses 
and cattle, gift of Lydia Anna Eddleman, Hollenberg; and a hitching weight, 
gift of George Geisen, Topeka. 

Gov. Frank Carlson sent to the Society a Sevres vase, a gift from Pres. 
Vincent Auriol of France. It was brought to Kansas on the “Merci Train.” 


Suspsects For ResgarcH 

Extended research on the following subjects was done during the year: 
Biography: J. K. Codding; Dr. John R. Brinkley. General: Geographic fac- 
tors in railroad promotion of settlement in the central Great Plains; sugar 
beet industry; Santa Fe trail; railroad building in Kansas; building of the 
Union Pacific railroad; evolution of schools in Phillips county; Pottawatomie 
Indian agency, Horton, function, services, process of rehabilitation; pioneer 
credit in the Plains states; negro exodus to Kansas with special reference to 
Benjamin Singleton; Winter Veterans Hospital; legislative and congressional 
apportionment; history of the layout tools used in the wood-working shop; 
veterans problems in Kansas after the Civil War; people of Czech (Bo- 
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hemian) descent in Republic county, Kansas; pro-slavery activities as given 
in the Webb scrapbooks; bibliography of American autobiographies; social 
aspects of the distribution of the United States lands; Populism; Populist 
newspapers; Oklahoma territorial newspapers; negro troops in the Union 
army 1861-1865; state fair in Kansas; Miami Indians. 


AccEssIONs 
October 1, 1948, to September 30, 1949 
Library: 
a eee Mpide bibadetnkidacisneedevaineniaehs ews 874 
I one ee vie cela ake euetEntaeeeeaiokeneneaaeion 1,810 
nD NN En cc cncuinenécd oegwinseesesaseceas 148 
Archives: 
I a a a None 
i a canadian dina 4,599 
RES ETE RE eR TOE CRE None 


21 reels of microfilm. 
Private manuscripts: 


EE I, in. os ctu t heeadeeaniasweehne<eredsvicae sas 8,250 
IE ee Ee ahi ca emnia eas Sendak NRK een KANR REA eekeR 78 
4 reels of microfilm. 
Se I NE GN GID 6 ois occ cccccacsccncinccousoscess 301 
I I WOE cic nncase<onwduntieensmniedeneesesces 662 
PN ic ciDeKthebeep na teeweheninneeadthhhdeateneeinedereidas 219 
I as aed a cee cid ail biaielackédomw ie wae 70 


Tora, Accgssions, SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines................ 437,737 
Gepernte manuscripts (ATGNEVES) .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 1,632,610 
I WUE CUINID civcecccsccdcnveseccecseuveseseesces 52,973 
a Nan sonia ine db oe ew keen eee eweanees 583 
es NO cca ncdnnccsaeedesavenweeetenans 11,098 
Ne ica aches ben ai tek MESO sEdee ke eedsieeeeehenatasebenas 23,937 
DEE |... oi nccannecetekddh eine ehe adden bas buneeearens 33,421 


THE QUARTERLY 


The 17th bound volume of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, which is now 
in its 18th year, will soon be ready for distribution. A feature of this volume 
is the diary of James R. Stewart, who started as a farmer, studied and peddled 
medicine, studied and practiced law, and became a justice of the peace, post- 
master and school teacher all within five years. 

Dr. Robert Taft’s articles on the artists of the West continue to attract 
comment. Scribner’s has arranged to reissue the articles in book form. 

The Quarterly is widely quoted by Kansas newspapers, and apparently has 
even been heard of in Hollywood. Not long ago a man who lives in Spokane, 
Wash., wrote: “Gentlemen: Having just been able to debunk this new movie 
epic, ‘Red River,’ that showed Hereford cattle being driven into Abilene in 
1867, with an article out of your August issue, I should like to get back on 
your subscription list. bg 
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Otp SHAWNEE MIssION 


During the past year sight-seers from 20 states and a number of foreign 
countries visited the Mission. Many groups came from over the state, and 
particularly from the two Kansas Citys. Regular visits are made by groups 
of boy scouts, girl scouts, Sunday schools, community centers and school 
grades. On one day 700 pupils from the Paseo high school at Kansas City 
were shown through the buildings. In this connection, the following letter 
from the Country Club Community Center of Kansas City, Mo., addressed 
to Harry Hardy, the custodian, will be of interest: 

“On behalf of the staff of the Country Club Community Center, I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank you for the fine spirit of codperation 
which has been shown to us and our groups of boys and girls who have been 
visitors in your Mission. 

“We know the results have been very satisfactory as the youngsters are 
more than enthusiastic. In fact, this phase of our summer program is one of 
the most popular and has the largest enrollment of all others. 

“We realize that some groups have been quite large, but with the ingenuity 
of your guides, they have been handled very well. We want you to know 
that all of our groups were very well received by you and your staff, and we 
certainly appreciate this.” 

Minor repairs and improvements continue to be made on the buildings and 
grounds. A contract is being let for a new roof on the East building and the 
exterior woodwork on the three buildings will be painted early in the spring. 
The electric wiring in the East building has been largely replaced, to elimi- 
nate a fire hazard, and additional hose connections on the water system have 
been installed for the same purpose. 

The Society is indebted to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters of American 
Colonists, the Daughters of 1812, and to the Shawnee Mission Indian His- 
torical Society for their continued codperation at the Mission. 


Tue First Caprrou 


Several years ago, when the cottage was erected for the caretaker at the 
First Capito] building, there was not enough money for installing electricity. 
Last winter the legislature appropriated money for this purpose, as well as 
for painting the cottage and outbuildings, and for repairing sidewalks and 
replacing trees and shrubs. 


Tue Srarr or THe Society 


The various accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s 
splendid staff of employees. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
them. Special mention, perhaps, should be made of the heads of depart- 
ments: Nyle H. Miller, assistant secretary and managing editor of the 
Quarterly; Helen M. McFarland, librarian; Edith Smelser, custodian of the 
museum; Mrs. Lela Barnes, treasurer; Edgar Langsdorf, archivist and man- 
ager of the building; and Jennie §. Owen, annalist. Attention should also be 
called to the work of Harry A. Hardy and his wife Kate, custodians of the Old 
Shawnee Mission, and to that of John Scott, custodian of the First. Capitol. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Robert 
Taft moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by John §. 
Dawson and the report was accepted. 

President Brock then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 
Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 
August 17, 1948, to August 24, 1949. 


MempBersHip Fee Funp 
Balance, August 17, 1948: 


ES EERE IES EEE ere ne epee eee ae Oe $4,055 .56 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G ............ccceeceees 8,700.00 
$12,755.56 
Receipts: 
eee oe ee Soa $608 .00 
i se aie Saeed aan wid ea eWE 242.50 
Reimbursement for postage ............eeeeeeeceees 785.50 
EN. 2... incddcd d atatcqeinsedonsensaaaies 3.35 
1,639 .35 
$14,394.91 
SETS AES LIL ETAL ASE OR CSPOT TE ERE $1,657.21 é' 
Balance, August 24, 1949: 
RN eg Si en ee a Soe $4,037.70 
es ae NS CR TI SD nnn ccc csicccecceccceens 8,700.00 
12,737.70 
$14,394.91 
JONATHAN Pecxker Bequest 
Balance, August 17, 1948: 
RSE EAP EN: RESELL rp ee Geet ae oem eet epee er $164.08 
cde hee Raaeeneueenehasnks 950.00 
————_ $1,114.08 
Receipts: 
SS CEE RO TET CE EE OTT CTE POE $27.31 
Ns MI CUD pv cacnwdvanecsasvessecacewen 1.42 
28.73 
$1,142.81 
Disbursements: 
gl ae eles acinar eee eee $29.25 
Balance, August 24, 1949: 1 
Te a lhe ee NRE eke $163 .56 
i DS ccc nd canescens oeaenecmeamedans 950.00 
1,113.56 ( 


$1,142.81 
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JoHN Boortn Bequest 
Balance, August 17, 1948: 





Stata Auk e meas wean yuhdedeiaskmeedesaawue $58.48 
ee I WIN sos avbeeckccenduesesecssasweccas 500.00 
———__ $558.48 
Receipts: : 
EO OTT ee $14.40 
Savings account interest ...........ccccccccccccccces 7 
- 15.10 
$573.58 
Disbursements: 
a A a et ea seme beweleaane $22.66 
Balance, August 24, 1949: 
ME dt egbesibbanindeeseunedancuerseoecxsiascsueueee $50.92 
ee 500.00 
550.92 
$573.58 





Tuomas H. Bow.ivus Donation 


This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 


EvizaBeTH READER BEQuesT 
Balance, August 17, 1948: 
Cash in membership fee fund...............0.eeee00% $441.19 
U. S. savings bonds (shown in total bonds, member- 
Ey NE ainda vind ecuakaeecacanesaccebe 5,200.00 
$5,641.19 
Receipts: 
PU | h'eiei050e00essne ban benteeekdensseenekeeeenews 130.00 





IN 6 occa seeker esERGReNaeebibakeie ij... “savant 
Balance, August 24, 1949: 

DE Wi tceReadnnhadiiee be sanieeeeeaeiscdienaxewnnen $571.19 

U. S. savings bonds, Series G ..............000. ce eee 5,200.00 


State APPROPRIATIONS 


This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the Society. These disbursements are not made by the treas- 
urer of the Society, but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 
1949, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $59,611.00; 
Memorial building, $12,157.60; Old Shawnee Mission, $3,681.20; First Capitol 
of Kansas, $1,150.00. 


On motion by Mrs. W. D. Philip, seconded by Frank A. Hobble, 
the report was accepted. 
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The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John S. Dawson: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


October 14, 1949. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the ac- 
counts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds 
of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old 
Shawnee Mission from August 17, 1948, to August 24, 1949, and that they 
are hereby approved. 


Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Joseph C. Shaw, the 
report was accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John S. Dawson: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


October 14, 1949. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers 
of the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: Charles M. Correll, Manhattan, president; Frank 
Haucke, Council Grove, first vice-president; Will T. Beck, Holton, second 
vice-president. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JouN S. Dawson, Chairman. 

The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2:00 p.m. The members were called to order by the presi- 
dent, R. F. Brock. 

The address by Mr. Brock follows: 


Address of the President 
R. F. Brock 
EMBERS of the Society, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We welcome you today. Your interest and attendance are 


what keep us going and make this Historical Society one of the 
best in the United States. We appreciate your help. I want to 
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thank you and those who made it possible for me to serve as your 
president the past year. It’s an honor that I am very proud of. I 
realize it’s a bigger job than I deserved and I have done in my 
small way the best I could. 

Mr. Mechem, I want to thank you and your staff personally for 
the many kindnesses you have shown me at all times. It has been 
a rare privilege to be associated with people like you folks. Let’s 
give a hand to Mr. Mechem, his staff and the executive committee 
for the grand job they are doing. 

I am not a public speaker. I feel humble trying to do a job like 
this and I’ll have to tell you what my stenographer said when I 
dictated this paper. After I had finished, I asked her to dress it up 
and remove any ungrammatical terms. She replied that after I had 
finished reading it to you I would have them all back in there, 
anyway. 

I was born in Kentucky and I tell the story that when I was 19 
years of age they caught me and put shoes on me. I recall meet- 
ing a man at Hutchinson soon after I landed there, 39 years ago: 
he asked me what my name was in Kentucky and why did I have 
to leave. 

I came through Topeka on July 27, 1910, on one of the hottest 
days I thought I had seen. Corn was burned up, no air conditioning 
in the car. But I stuck it out, arriving at Hutchinson with a $4.00 
trunk, a cheap suit of clothes and a one-way ticket. I still have the 
$4.00 trunk and the old suit of clothes. 

What little success I have had, I owe to Kansas. It has been 
good to me. My people, too, were pioneers. My ancestors came 
from Virginia to Kentucky before 1800, when it was a wilderness. 
Many of you had folks who were pioneers to Kansas during its 
troublesome times. 

If you will pardon me, I would like for you to meet a Kansas 
girl who is boss in my family. Ladies and gentlemen, Mrs. Brock. 


STORMS IN KANSAS 


In November, 1867, a very bad snowstorm hit Hays, Kansas, the 
end of the railroad at that time. Hays being new, and the houses 
not anything more than boarded up, the snow went into them 
through the cracks. Passengers put up at the Perry House, then 
the main hotel, just built. It was not much better than a barn, so 
far as the snow was concerned. I do not have much more on this 
storm. 
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In April, 1873, quite a storm hit eastern Kansas, particularly at 
Belleville. A hurricane blew. Two families near Belleville were 
frozen to death, the house of one of the families being blown away. 
One woman was found with her baby in her arms, sitting on the 
ground leaning against a wagon wheel with her hair frozen by the 
sleet to the spokes of the wheel. The other bodies were lying on 
the ground encased in sleet. 

In the early winter, 1885, and into 1886, came what is known as 
the blizzard of 1886, a real storm over a large area. It hit Kansas 
hard and the loss of life and stock was terrible. B. T. Cutler, 
formerly of McCracken, lived in Lane county at that time. He 
told me that his father sent him to the barn to feed the mules after 
the storm abated and he found the mules surrounded by snow in the 
stables, still on their feet, frozen stiff. Their cattle were also frozen; 
none of the stock escaped. Thousands of head of livestock froze in 
western Kansas, and many in central Kansas, and it was just as 
bad or worse in Colorado. Many people froze, some in their beds. 
At Dodge City it was 25 below in some houses. Dugouts were the 
safest shelters, if properly built. 

A man by name of Arning, who lived about 25 miles south of 
Garden City, got lost in this storm and spent all night wandering 
around. The next day he found a sod shanty where he stopped a 
few hours, but as its roof was mostly gone, he soon moved on. He 
walked three days and two nights in all and finally found himself 
50 miles southwest of Garden City, or 25 miles southwest of his 
home. He had walked around in circles and cross circles, with noth- 
ing to eat. He says he had to keep moving, to keep from freezing, 
for about 90 hours. His feet were frozen; otherwise he was in fairly 
good health. Not many men would have lived to tell the story. 
With his courage, he kept going. Most of us would have got ex- 
cited and given up the struggle. The Ivanhoe Times of January 
16, 1886, tells the story. Ivanhoe is one of the “lost towns” south 
of Garden City. 

A Mr. Carter, formerly Union Pacific land agent at Sharon 
Springs, told me that 300 cattle died in the creek where Sharon 
Springs got its water, from the spring, before they had a water works. 
He says when the thaw came they had beef tea for a while, but 
had to remove the cattle, since it was their only watering place near 
the town. Others told me the same story. 

John Conrad, a friend, told me he homesteaded northwest of 
Fowler, on Crooked creek, in 1879. The 1886 storm hit him and 
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his neighbors. He and his hired man took their throw ropes and 
made a line from the house to the corral. Then they took turns 
going out and rubbing the snow and ice from the noses of the cattle 
so that they would not smother. Most of storm losses are from 
smothering, as you know, rather than freezing. Stock well fed can 
stand a lot of cold but none can take the smothering. Full grown 
cattle smothered and froze in snow banks along the railroad. Many 
cattle drifted south as far as Oklahoma, from northern Kansas. 

Several cattlemen lost from two thousand to five thousand head 
in western Kansas and eastern Colorado. Large cattle companies 
lost as much as from one hundred thousand to one million dollars. 
It broke many cattlemen, as well as cattle loan companies. I read 
of one man who lost 200 thousand head in Colorado, east of the 
divide. He owed a St. Louis cattle company for them. The com- 
pany would not stake him again, but in later years he made it 
back and paid them, then bought the company and was head of it 
for several years. 

A family froze to death in a wagon on their way to their home- 
stead near Oberlin. A man who froze in Wallace was found by 
making a circle with a rope tied to a building. Total deaths in 
Kansas from freezing during the storm of 1886 has been variously 
estimated from 30 to 100 persons. Cattle by the tens of thousands 
were killed in the two weeks of zero weather. 

The 1911-1912 storm. I remember this storm myself. Pete 
Robidoux lost about 1,000 cattle in this storm, as well as Tom 
Madigan, who lost about the same number. Both have sons and 
daughters still living in that country. Frank Madigan, a son, 
married a daughter of Robidoux, the pioneer merchant and cattle- 
man. 

Your speaker stood near the Missouri Pacific railroad tracks in 
Reno county in 1912 watching a snow plow hit a cut filled with 
snow. When I saw the snow fly I started to run and almost got 
covered up, about 100 feet from the track, or far enough away. 

The Bowman and Hopper ranch, Ness county, hauled feed from 
Ness City, three miles, with four horses on a sled, to keep the cattle 
from starving. It took four horses to pull what one horse ordinarily 
would. They had 1,500 cattle and kept hauling all day and part 
of the night for several days. The livestock ate up the feed faster 
than it could be hauled. Mail was delayed from 10 to 23 days in 
several places. I had no mail for 14 days and you can guess that 
a bank had something to do when it all came in at once. This 
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1911-1912 storm covered most of Kansas. Many farmers and ranch- 
ers bought and baled straw to ship to western Kansas from Reno 
county. I helped them locate it. 

I heard that several Kansas people lost their lives in this storm. 
Several thousand cattle drifted from Wallace county to the Ar- 
kansas river, as well as from other northwest counties, so my cattle 
partner tells me. He lost some and had to round them up on the 
river. 

The 1918 storm was bad in western Kansas, the extreme western 
counties losing many cattle. Madigan and Robidoux of Wallace 
county again lost the most, about 800 each. A joke out there is 
that when anyone asked Pete Robidoux how many cattle he lost, 
he would say, “Not as bad as Tom Madigan.” These two old timers 
could write a book of their experiences and were grand old char- 
acters. 

The 1931 storm hit northwest Kansas mighty hard, particularly 
in east Wallace county. About 40 cattle died in the city of Wal- 
lace, after drifting there, and were buried in the old railroad turn- 
table hole and covered up. Several Wallace county ranchers lost 
a few head in this storm, as did ranchers in other counties of the 
west. 

The storm of 1948-1949 hit most of the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi, particularly Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, the 
Dakotas, and western Kansas. The total reported loss was 33 mil- 
lion dollars in the United States. Kansas had some loss—in parts, 
small; in others, large. This storm hit November 18. My county, 
Sherman, had a sheep loss of about 2,000 head, with a cattle loss 
of less than 50 head. Wallace county, where I ranch, had a cattle 
loss of over 700 head. These were mostly calves, just weaned, or 
shipped in with some shipping fever among them. 

Thomas county’s loss was great both in sheep and cattle. Wichita 
county, and in fact most western counties, had from a small loss 
to a great one. Harrison Brothers of Wallace county lost 80 head 
out of 250 cattle. Their father, with about the same number, lost 
only three head under about the same conditions. Harrison Broth- 
ers started home from Sharon Springs after the storm started and 
got tied up in a snowbank within one mile of home. They stayed 
in their car 36 hours, with no heat after the gas ran out. They 
walked the mile in a north wind and were almost exhausted after 
making it. You know, people mostly get excited, and that is bad 
in a storm. Included in their loss were 12 big steers, averaging 
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1,200 Ibs., which smothered. They were among 37 trapped in an 
old shed, with the snow drifted all around them. 

Sheep milled around and piled up as high as four layers deep and 
smothered. We saw them plowed out with a road grader several 
days after the storm. A few were still alive, but most of them died 
later. Trains on the Rock Island were tied up for two days in my 
area at Edson, Brewster and Ruleton. On the Union Pacific, trains 
were tied up at Weskan and Sharon Springs for two days or more. 
It’s a funny feeling to be tied up in a snowbank, even on a train. 
I was in a snowbank on a Ft. Worth and Denver train, south of 
Texline, Tex., from 10 p. m. to 7 a. m., one day in the early 1920's. 
I loaned my overcoat to a small child and nearly froze myself. I 
also got lost in a large pasture once during dust storm days and 
had to follow the fence to find my way out. These storms are no 
snap, I assure you. 

Dust Storms, 1935 to 1937. Unless you have lived in western 
Kansas, you do not know too much about dust storms. They were 
caused by continued dry weather. Since we had little or no rain, 
the old mother earth got so dry that the grass died. With nothing 
left but a bare earth, and the wind constantly whipping it up, the 
sky at times got so thick with dust that it was impossible to see 
anything. At such times you had to sleep with a wet towel over 
your face. 

In less time than you would think, it would blacken out the 
street lights so that you could not see across the street. One after- 
noon my wife and I were leaving Syracuse when we saw a black 
cloud of dirt rolling up south of town. Before we could get two 
miles, it blacked out, and no night was ever darker. Even the car 
lights could not be seen, nor the cap on the car radiator. Mrs. 
Brock said we had better not stop in the road, as some one would 
run into us. I replied, “No use to move and be in a ditch; no one 
could find their way to run into us anyway.” 

At last Mother Nature gave us a new grass, called pepper weed, 
and the stock thrived on it. I dug down and it looked to me like 
the buffalo grass roots were dead. I did not dig deep enough. They 
grow down as much as five to seven feet. When plentiful rains 
came later, to our surprise, the dead grass all came back. 

There have been terrible times in storms, dust storms and bliz- 
zards, with their losses in human lives and livestock, yet I have 
never heard a man say he was quitting business on account of them. 
Kansas people do not give up easily, and are to my way of thinking 
the finest people in the world. 
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Following the address of the president, Kirke Mechem, secretary 
of the Society, read a paper on “Home on the Range,” the state 
song. This paper was published in The Kansas Historical Quarterly 
for November, 1949. 

The report of the committee on nominations was called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 
October 14, 1949. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 


mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
October, 1952: 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Council Grove. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Wark, George H., Caney. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Respectfully submitted. 

Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. Joon S. Dawson, Chairman. 


Upon motion by John 8. Dawson, seconded by James C. Malin, 
the report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the 
members of the board were declared elected for the term ending in 
October, 1952. 

Reports of county and local societies were called for and were 
given as follows: the Rev. Angelus Lingenfelser and the Rev. Peter 
Beckman for the Kansas Catholic Historical Society; Mrs. Frank D. 
Belinder for the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society; and 
Robert Stone for the Shawnee County Historical Society. Albert T. 
Reid of New York, artist and famous cartoonist, recalled briefly his 
residence in Kansas, and Col. Eugene P. H. Gempel spoke on the 
marking of old trails in the state. S. D. Flora, former head of the 
U. 8S. Weather Bureau at Topeka, commented briefly on President 
Brock’s paper on storms in Kansas. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Brock. He asked for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The report 
was read by John S. Dawson, chairman, who moved that it be ac- 
cepted. Motion was seconded by Robert Stone and the following 
were unanimously elected. 
For a one-year term: Charles M. Correll, Manhattan, president; 
Frank Haucke, Council Grove, first vice-president; Will T. Beck, 
Holton, second vice-president. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1949 


Directors FoR THE YEAR ENpING Ocroper, 1950 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. Topeka. 

Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. Redmond, John, Burlington 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 
Dawson, John §., Hill City. Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. Somers, John G., Newton. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Stewart, Donald, Independence 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Howes, Cecil C., Topeka. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Leavenworth. 

Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 


McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 


Directors For THE YEAR Enpine Ocroser, 1951 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. Long, Richard M., Wichita. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola. Malone, James, Topeka. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Kansas City. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 
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Directors ror THE YeaR Enpina Ocroser, 1952 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 
ae. am, Mrs. Lalla M, 

ouncil Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hall, Standish, Wichita. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 


Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
Means, Hugh Lawrence. 
Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 
Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 
no Wilford, Emporia. 

Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Scott, Angelo, Tola. 

Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia 
Wark, George H., Caney. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 

















Recent Additions to the Library 


Compiled by Heten M. McFartanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified as general. The 
out-of-state city directories received by the Historical Society are 
not included in this compilation. 

We also receive regularly the publications of many historical so- 
cieties by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genea- 
logical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1948, to September 30, 1949. Federal and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in this issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


Asus, Harry James, The Peanut Man; the Life of George Washington 
Carver in Story Form. Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company, 1948. 89p. 

Becker, Epna M., and Resecca Wetty Dunn, Once Upon a Christmas Eve, 
an Operetta for Primary and Middle Grades. Evanston, IIl., Row, Peter- 
son and Company [c1948]. 32p. 

Buiack, WitLiAM Abert, The Public Schools of Columbus, Kansas. Topeka, 
State Printer, 1949. 28p. 

BrapEN, CHARLES SAMUEL, These Also Believe; a Study of Modern American 
Cults and Minority Religious Movements. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. 491p. 

Burcess, Orvitte Ray, By Still Waters. Nashville, Tenn., Parthenon Press 
[c1949]. 126p. 

Burrton’s 75th Anniversary, 1873-1948. Burrton, Burrton Graphic, 1948. [55]p. 

Byers, Witu14M N., and Joun H. Kettom, Hand Book to the Gold Fields 
of Nebraska and Kansas . . . Chicago, D. B. Cooke and Company, 
1859. 113p. (Mumey Reprint, 1949.) 


79) 
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Cuase County Historica, Society, Chase County Historical Sketches, Vol. 2. 
The Chase County Historical Society, 1948. 454p. 

CHRISTENSEN, JOHN CorNeELIUS, Mariadahl Kansas Lutheran Church. (Re- 
printed from the Lutheran Companion, November 17, 1948.) [3]p. 

Cua, JoserH R., Preliminary Notes on Lithologic Criteria for Identification 
and Subdivision of the Mississippian Rocks in Western Kansas. N. p., c1948. 
Mimeographed. 14p. 

Coz, Ina A., The Golden Antelope. Boulder, Colo., Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany [cl1949]. 72p. 

Corne.i, Lez H., The Tale of the Kicking Mule; a Handbook Dealing With 
the Famous Kicking Mule Cancellation Used in Several Western Towns 
in the “Eighties.” Wichita, The Printcraft Shop, 1949. 63p. 

Cowaitt, Donatp Oren, The Methodology of Planning Census Tracts for 
Wichita, Kansas. Wichita, Municipal University of Wichita, 1949. 18p. 
(University Studies Bulletin, No. 19.) 

DavUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN ReEvoLuTION, NEwTon Cuapter, Record of Wills, 
“A,” Harvey County, Kansas, 1872. Typed. 20p. 

Drrzen, Paut H., If Santa Claus Should Get the Flu and Other Poems. No 
impr. [10]p. 

DonaHveE, RatpH James, Ready on the Right; a True Story of a Naturalist- 
Seabee on the Islands of Kodiak, Unalaska, Adak, Tanaga, Oahu, Eniwetok, 
Guam, MogMog (Ulithi) and Okinawa. Kansas City, Smith Printing Com- 
pany [cl1946]. 194p. 

Esricht, Homer Kinasiey, Fourscore and Seven Years Ago: Founders Day 
Address, Baker University Feb. 12, 1945, Commemorating Forty Years 
Service to Baker. No impr. 16p. 

Epson, Cuartes Leroy, The Gentle Art of Columning; a Treatise on Comic 
Journalism. New York, Brentano’s, 1920. 177p. 

ErK.eBerry, Ropert Wooprow, Farming That Fits the Land in the Loess 
Drift Hills of Northeastern Kansas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service, 1947. 15p. 

E1IsENHOWER, Dwicut Davip, Crusade in Europe. Garden City, N. Y.,, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1948. 559p. 

E1senHoweER, Miuron, The Strength of Kansas, an Address to the Native Sons 
and Daughters of Kansas, Topeka, January 28, 1949. No impr. 16p. 

Emerson, F. V., Some Geographic Responses in South Central Kansas. (Re- 
printed from The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, 
Vol. 11, No. 2, April, 1913.) [10]p. 

Fiske, Mrs. Evizasetu Frencu, ] Lived Among the Apaches; an Appreciation 
of the Virtues and Emotions of the Indian American. [Pasadena, Cal., 
Trail’s End Publishing Company, Inc., 1947.] 163p. 

Frye, Joun C., and V. C. FisHer, Ground Water in Southwestern Kansas. 
Lawrence, State Geological Survey of Kansas, University of Kansas [1949]. 
24p. 

Fuuurnea, Kay (Parnter), The Cradle of American Art: Ecuador, Its Contem- 
porary Artists. New York, The North River Press, 1948. 77p. 

Garst, Doris SHANNON, Buffalo Bill. New York, Julian Messner, Inc. [c1948]. 
214p. 
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Graves, Wmu1M Wuires, The First Protestant Osage Missions, 1820-1837. 
Oswego, The Carpenter Press, c1949. 272p. 

, History of Neosho County. St. Paul, Journal Press, 1949. 544p. 

HatpEMAN-JuLius, EMANvEL, My First 26 Years; Instead of a Footnote an 
Autobiography. [Girard, Haldeman-Julius Publications] n. d. 47p. 

[Henperson], Le Granp, Cats for Kansas. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press [c1948]. [40]p. 

Henricus, Henry Frepericx, ed. and comp., Jn His Steps Today, by Charles 
M. Sheldon; St. Charles of Topeka, by Charles W. Helsley; Obsequies. 
Memorial Edition. Litchfield, Ill, The Sunshine Press [cl948]. 96p. 

Hisarp, Ciraupe W., Pleistocene Stratigraphy and Paleontology of Meade 
County, Kansas. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1949. [27]p. 
(Contributions From the Museum of Paleontology, Vol. 7, No. 4, pp. 63-90.) 

, Pliocene Saw Rock Canyon Found in Kansas. Ann Arbor, University 

of Michigan Press, 1949. [14]p. (Contributions From the Museum o} 

Paleontology, Vol. 7, No. 5, pp. 91-105.) 

, and Emer §. Riaas, Upper Pliocene Vertebrates From Keefe Canyon, 
Meade County, Kansas. N. p., The Geological Society of America, 1949. 
[31]p. (Bulletin, Vol. 60, pp. 829-860.) 

Hinman, Srrona, Health Education for Elementary Schools. Wichita [Wich- 
ita High School East Press], 1936. 182p. 

HinsHaw, Daviv, Father White at Seventy-One. [Boston, The Atlantic 
Monthly Company, c1939.] 23p. 

, Sweden; Champion of Peace. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [c1949]. 
309p. 

History of Sardis Church, 1871-1949, Emporia, Kansas. No impr. 47p. 

Hotprook, Srewart Haun, Little Annie Oakley and Other Rugged People. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948. 238p. 

Hucerns, Auice Maraaret, Fragrant Jade. Nashville, Tenn., Broadman Press 
[c1948]. 86p. 

, The Red Chair Waits. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press [c1948]. 
256p. 

Hucues, Laneston, Libretto, Troubled Island, an Opera in 3 Acts, by Wil- 
liam Grant Still. New York, Leeds Music Corporation, c1949. 38p. 

, and Arna Bontemps, eds., The Poetry of the Negro, 1746-1949. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. 429p. 

JoHNson, CLauprius OsporNe, Borah of Idaho. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1936. 5l1lp. 

Kansas ACADEMY OF SciencE, Transactions, Vol. 51. N. p., Kansas Academy 
of Science, 1948. 496p. 

Kansas Geo.ocicaL Socrery, Guide Book Tenth Annual Field Conference 
September 4 to September 7, 1936. No impr. 74p. 

, Guide Book Fourteenth Annual Field Conference August 26 to 
September 1, 1940. N. p., c1940. 162p. 

Kansas Legislative Directory, 1949. Topeka, Kansas Business Magazine and 
Kansas Construction Magazine, 1949. 210p. 

Kansas Magazine, 1949. (Manhattan, The Kansas Magazine Publishing As- 
sociation, c1949.] 104p. 
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KraHn, Cornettus, ed., From the Steppes to the Prairies (1874-1949). New- 
ton, Mennonite Publication Office, c1949. 115p. 

Leg, WatLace, and others, The Stratigraphy and Structural Development of 
the Salina Basin of Kansas. Lawrence, University of Kansas Publications, 
1948. 155p. (State Geological Survey of Kansas, Bulletin, No. 74.) 

Linpquist, Gustavus ELMer EmanveEt, Indian Treaty Making. (Reprinted 
from The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 26, No. 4, Winter, 1948-1949.) [32]p. 

Luxens, Lucnz, Who Am I? N. p., 1949. [29]p. 

McCurntock, MarsHauu, Leaf, Fruit and Flower. New York, Chanticleer 
Press [c1948]. 29p. 

McKay, Jack F., An Introduction to Kansas Finance: State Government. 
Lawrence, Bureau of Government Research, University of Kansas, n. d. 30p. 
(Citizen’s Pamphlet, No. 5.) 

Martin, Ratpu M., First Presbyterian Church, Larned, Kansas, 18738-1948. 
No impr. 11p. 

MENNINGER, WILLIAM CtairE, Psychiatry, Its Evolution and Present Status. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1948. 138p. 

Morret, MartHa McBring, “Young Hickory,” the Life and Times of President 
James K. Polk. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1949. 38lp. 

Morrer, Evten Srroreaves (Vai), From My Heart. Washington, D. C., 

Graphic Arts Press, 1949. [52]p. 

Mutter, Dan, My Life With Buffalo Bill. Chicago, Reilly and Lee [c1948]. 
303p. 

NeEvFELD, Irvin G., The Life Cycle of Mennonite Families in Marion County, 
Kansas. (Reprinted from Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Conference on 
Mennonite Cultural Problems, 1947.) 13p. 

O’Keere, Patrric RutH, and Heten Fauey, Education Through Physical 
Activities; Physical Education and Recreation for Elementary Grades. 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Company, 1949. 309p. 

Owstey, Caro: Ler, The History of Early Agricultural Societies in Kansas. 
A Thesis Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the 
Degree of Master of Science, Department of History and Government, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 1947. Typed. 7ip. 

PENNELL, JosepH StTaNnitEy, The History of Nora Beckham; a Museum of 
Home Life. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 330p. 

Puiies, ALFrep W., The Value of Soil Conservation; Problems of Conserving 
Soil, Water and Wildlife. (Lincoln, Neb., The University Publishing Com- 
pany, cl1949.] 64p. 

Ransom, Giapys, comp., A Compendium of All Kansas Laws Related to 
Roads, Highways, Streets and Bridges, Including Financing and Tazation, 
From 1855 to Legislative Session of 1947 . . . Topeka, The Highway 
Planning Department, State Highway Commission of Kansas, 1948. Mimeo- 
graphed. 179p. 

Ricuarpson, Atpert Deane, A Personal History of Ulysses S. Grant 
Hartford, Conn., American Publishing Company, 1868. 560p. 

Rivxer, Georce C., Tremarctotherium From the Pleistocene of Meade County, 
Kansas. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1949. [5]p. (Contri- 
butions From the Museum of Paleontology, Vol. 7, No. 6, pp. 107-112.) 

Sain, Lypra, Kansas Artists From 1932 to 1948. Typed. 178p. 
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ScoocH, WituIAM FranKuiin, Now Barabbas Was a Robber, an Historical 
Romance of the First Century, A. D., an Imaginative Biography. Kansas 
City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [c1945]. 241p. 

Serre, RayMonp W., and Mary Lunp Serrie, Empire on Wheels. [Stan- 
ford, Cal.] Stanford University Press [cl1949]. 153p. 

(Sumer, Georce H.], Poheta, a Pioneer Community Center, Organized 
1870 . . . (Salina, Arrow Print, 1949.] [17]p. 

StrecetE, Herman Hvuco, Building: Forms, Stairs, Roofs; a Practical Book of 
Instruction for Carpenters and Builders. Chicago, Frederick J. Drake and 
Company [cl1948]. 220p. 

, Building Trades Dictionary . . . Chicago, Frederick J. Drake and 

Company [c1946]. 380p. 

, Carpentry; Craft Problems, a Complete Practical Book of Instruction. 
Chicago, Frederick J. Drake and Company [c1944]. 302p. 

——, The First Leaves. Boston, Chapman and Grimes [c1948]. 64p. 

——, Quick Construction, Practical Building Problems for Carpenters and 
Other Building Tradesmen . . . Chicago, Frederick J. Drake and Com- 
pany [c1945]. 252p. 

, Roof Framing; a Thorough Treatment of the Different Branches of 
Roof Framing. Chicago, Frederick J. Drake and Company [c1947]. 175p. 

Sixes, W1tu1AM Herman, Bill Sikes, the Preacher’s Boy; the Autobiography 
of a Ninety-Year-Old Rebel. N. p., c1948. 56p. 

Simons, Dotpu, A Globe Circler’s Diary 1949. Lawrence, The Journal-World 
[1949]. [86]p. 

Sprine, Acnes (Wricut), ed., A Bloomer Girl on Pike’s Peak, 1858: Julia 
Archibald Holmes, First White Woman to Climb Pike’s Peak. Denver, 
Western History Department, Denver Public Library [c1949]. 66p. 

Stanton, FrepericK Perry, Speech Delivered at Leavenworth City, Kansas, 
June 8th, 1858, Against the Lecompton Constitution, and the Administration 
of James Buchanan. Leavenworth, Printed by McLaughlin and Hutchison, 
Journal Office, 1858. 15p. 

Stene, Epwin O., Kansas State Board of Agriculture, a Study in Kansas 
Administrative History. [Lawrence] Bureau of Government Research, 
University of Kansas, 1948. 76p. (Governmental Research Series, No. 5.) 

Srevens, Witu1aM Cuase, Kansas Wild Flowers. Lawrence, University of 
Kansas Press, 1948. 463p. 

Stewart, Georce K., A True Story of an Early Day Buffalo Hunt. N. p., 
c1948. [9]p. 

Story of the Mirmgwims, a Shakespeare Study Group of. the Nineties. Edited 
by Grace and Mame. N. p., Advance Publishing Company, 1948. 54p. 
Srowe.L, Franx L., Year Book of Garden City, Kansas, and Biographical 

Sketches of Leading Citizens. N. p., 1936. 95p. 

Summerssy, Kay, Eisenhower Was My Boss. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
[c1948]. 302p. 

Swartwout, ANNIz Fern, Missie, an Historical Biography of Annie Oakley. 
Blanchester, Ohio, The Brown Publishing Company, 1947. 298p. 

Tarr, Ropert, Sr., Chemical Education in American Institutions—University 

of Kansas. (Reprinted from Journal of Chemical Education, Vol. 25, 

September, 1948.) [6]p. 
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Tierney, Luxe D., History of the Gold Discoveries on the South Platte 
River, to Which Is Appended a Guide of the Route, by Smith and Oaks. 
Published by the Authors. Pacific City, Iowa, Herald Office, 1859. 27p. 
(Mumey Reprint, 1949.) 

Ti1cgHMAN, Zoe Acnes (Srratton), Marshal of the Last Frontier; Life and 
Services of William Matthew (Bill) Tilghman, for 50 Years One of the 
Greatest Peace Officers of the West. Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1949. 406p. 

Toitstep, Laura Lv, and Apa Swinerorp, Kansas Rocks and Minerals. 
{Lawrence, State Geological Survey of Kansas, 1948.] 54p. 

Torexa, Woman’s Cius, Creative Writina Crass, Home-Spun Thoughts in 
Prose and Verse. N. p. [1947]. 32p. 

» Quiet Moments in Prose and Verse. N. p., 1948. [32]p. 

WakeEMAN, Freperic, The Wastrel. New York, Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
[c1949]. 252p. 

Werner, Epwarp Horace, The Damon Runyon Story. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1948. 258p. 

Wetman, Manty Wane, The Mystery of Lost Valley. New York, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons [c1948]. 176p. 

WELLMAN, Paut Isetin, The Chain, a Novel. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1949. 368p. 

Wuire, Wiiu1aM Linpsay, Land of Milk and Honey. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company [c1949]. 312p. 

Wichita Social Register, 1948. No impr. 100p. 

, 1949, Vol. 2. Wichita, Wichita Social Club Directory Company, 1949. 
146p. 

Will To Succeed; Stories of Swedish Pioneers. Stockholm, Bonniers [c1948]. 
347p. 

Wisecarver, Haraup, comp., A History of the Church at Maple Hill. Typed. 
10p. 

Woopman, Hanna Raa, Wichitana, 1877-1897. [Wichita, n. p., c1948.] 282p. 

Wrart, GeraALpInE, Buffalo Gold. New York, Longmans, Green and Company 
{c1948]. 184p. 








THE WEST 


Apams, RaMon Freperick, and Homer Etwoop Brirzman, Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the Cowboy Artist; a Biography. Pasadena, Cal., Trail’s End Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., c1948. 350p. 

Beese, Luctus Morris, and CHaries Cuzca, Virginia and Truckee; a Story 
of Virginia City ard Comstock Times. Oakland, Cal., Grahame H. Hardy, 
1949. [63]p. 

Brutrneron, Ray ALLEN, Westward Expansion, a History of the American 
Frontier. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. 8738p. 

Braver, Hersert Oxtver, William Blackmore, a Case Study in the Economic 
Development of the West. Denver, Bradford-Robinson, 1949. 2 Vols. 
Casey, Rosert Josepu, The Black Hills and Their Incredible Characters; a 
Chronicle and a Guide. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

[cl1949]. 383p. 

Davis, Etmer Orvitte, comp., The First Five Years of the Railroad Era in 

Colorado. (Golden, Colo.] Sage Books, Inc. [cl1948]. 214p. 
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Drury, JouNn, Midwest Heritage; With Hundreds of Old Engravings. New 
York, A. A. Wyn, Inc. [cl1948]. 176p. 

Garp, WaYNE, Frontier Justice. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 
324p. 

Hotton, W. Evcens, The Lost Pathfinder, Zebulon Montgomery Pike. Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 240p. 

Jackson, JosepH Henry, ed., Gold Rush Album. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1949. 239p. 

JounsTon, Wriut1AM GraHaM, Overland to California, by Wm. G. Johnston, 
a Member of the Wagon Train First To Enter California . . . in the 
Memorable Year of 1849. Oakland, Cal., Biobooks, 1948. 272p. 

KENNERLY, W1LLIAM CuarK, Persimmon Hill, a Narrative of Old St. Louis 
and the Far West as Told to Elizabeth Russell. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1948. 273p. 

LaMBERT, FREDRICK, Bygone Days of the Old West. Illustrated by the Author. 
Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [c1948]. 487p. 

Les.tey, Lewis Burt, ed., Uncle Sam’s Camels; the Journal of May Humphreys 
Stacey, Supplemented by the Report of Edward Fitzgerald Beale (1857- 
1858). Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929. 298p. 

Marriotr, Atice Les, The Valley Below. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1949. 243p. 

MeacHaM, Watter E., Old Oregon Trail, Roadway of American Home 
Builders. Manchester, N. H., The Clarke Press, 1948. 10ip. 

NerHarpt, JOHN GNEISENAU, A Cycle of the West. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. [656]p. 

Rister, Cart Coxe, Oil! Titan of the Southwest. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1949. 467p. 

Russet, CuHartes Marion, Pen and Ink Drawings. Pasadena, Cal., Trail’s 
End Publishing Company, Inc. [c1946]. 2 Vols. 

Sauissury, ALBERT, and Jane Sauissury, Here Rolled the Covered Wagons. 
Seattle, Superior Publishing Company [c1948]. 256p. 

Scumirt, Martin FERDINAND, and Dee Brown, Fighting Indians of the West. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 362p. 

SecaLe, BLanprna, Sister, At the End of the Santa Fe Trail. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company [c1948]. 298p. 

Some Southwestern Trails. San Angelo, Tex., San Angelo Standard-Times, 
1948. [27]p. 

Sprina, Acnes (Wricut), The Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage and Express 
Routes. Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1949. 418p. 

We tts, Everyn, and Harry Ciaupe Pererson, The ’49ers. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. 273p. 

[WERTENBAKER, GREEN Peyton], America’s Heartland, the Southwest, by 
Green Peyton [pseud.]. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1948. 
285p. 

WEsTERNERS, Denver, Brand Book, Twelve Original Studies in Western and 
Rocky Mountain History, Vol. 3. Denver [The Artcraft Press], 1949. 294p. 

, Los AnaetEs, Brand Book, 1947. [The Los Angeles Westerners, c1948.] 
176p. 

Wup, J. C., The Valley of the Mississippi; Illustrated in a Series of Views. 
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Edited by Lewis Foulk Thomas. Painted and Lithographed by J. C. Wild. 
Accompanied With Historical Descriptions . . . St. Louis, Mo., Pub- 
lished by the Artist, Printed by Chambers and Knapp, 1841. 145p. (Re- 
production by Joseph Garnier, St. Louis, 1948.) 

Yost, Kart, Charles M. Russell, the Cowboy Artist; a Bibliography. Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Trail’s End Publishing Company, Inc. [cl1948]. 218p. 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Apams, WituuaM R., Archaeological Notes on Posey County, Indiana. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1949. 8lp. 

ALBEMARLE County [Virorn1A] Historicat Society, Papers, Vol. 7, 1946-1947; 
Vol. 8, 1947-1948. Charlottesville, Albemarle County Historical Society, 
1948. 2 Vols. 

Aupricu, Lewis Cass, comp., History of Ontario County, New York, With 
Illustrations and Family Sketches of Some of the Prominent Men and 
Families. Syracuse, N. Y., D. Mason and Company, 1893. [914]p. 

AmeEriIcAN CLAN Grecor Socirery, Year Book Containing the Proceedings of 
the 1948 Annual Gathering. Richmond, Va., The American Clan Gregor 
Society [cl1949]. 79p. 

American Genealogical Index, Vols. 28-33. Middletown, Conn., Published by 
a Committee Representing the Cooperating Subscribing Libraries . . , 
1948-1949. 6 Vols. 

Anperson, Mrs. Susm BricKe.i, comp., Abstract of Wills, Halifax County, 
North Carolina, 1760-1830. N. p., 1947. Mimeographed. [139]p. 

, Marriages, Halifax County, North Carolina. N. p., 1948. Mimeo- 
graphed. [26]p. 

Anprews, Hersert Cornetius, Hinsdale Genealogy; Descendants of Robert 
Hinsdale of Dedham, Medfield, Hadley and Deerfield, With an Account 
of the French Family of De Hinnisdal. Lombard, Ill., Printed for Alfred 
Hinsdale Andrews, 1906. 507p. 

ASPINWALL, ALGERNON AIKEN, The Aspinwall Genealogy. Rutland, Vt., The 
Tuttle Company [1901]. 262p. 

Bap, FrepericK Cuever, Detroit’s First American Decade, 1796 to 1805. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1948. 276p. (University of 
Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, Vol. 16.) 

Bates, SAMUEL PENNIMAN, History of Greene County, Pennsylvania. Chi- 
cago, Nelson, Rishforth and Company, 1888. 898p. 

Becxwitu, H. W., History of Iroquois County [Illinois]. Chicago, H. H. Hill 
and Company, 1880. [1139]p. 

Be.u, ALBerT DeEHNER, comp., Hollis Notes 1639-1948; From Public and Pri- 
vate Records in the States of Maryland and Delaware. Rockland, Ohio, 
1948. Mimeographed. 34p. 

Biographical History of Clark and Jackson Counties, Wisconsin 
Chicago, The Lewis Publishing Company, 1891. 387p. 

Biographical Review. This Volume Contains Biographical Sketches of the 
Leading Citizens of Otsego County, New York. Boston, Biographical 
Review Publishing Company, 1893. 857p. 

Bocart, Ernest Luptow, Peacham, the Story of a Vermont Hill Town. Mont- 

pelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1948. 494p. 
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Brack, Emm, Family Tree of the Bracks of Central Kansas. [Western 
Springs, Ill., n. p., 1949.) 38p. 

BraNNER, JoHN Casper, Casper Branner of Virginia and His Descendants. 
Stanford University, Cal., Privately Printed, 1913. 469p. 

BrENCKMAN, Frep, History of Carbon County, Pennsylvania. 2d ed.; Also 
Containing a Separate Account of the Several Boroughs and Townships in 
the County, With Biographical Sketches. Harrisburg, Pa., James G. Nun- 
gesser, 1918. 603p. 

Brockett, Epwarp Jupson, comp., The Descendants of John Brockett, One of 
the Original Founders of the New Haven Colony .. . East Orange, 
N. J. (The Orange Chronicle Company], 1905. 266p. 

BrocKMAN, WILLIAM EVERETT, comp. and pub., Virginia Wills and Abstracts; 
Brockman, Bell, Bledsoe, Burris, Collins, Durrett, Graves, Henderson, and 
Tatum Families. Minneapolis, Minn., Burgess Publishing Company, c1948. 
169p. 

BroucuTon, Carrie L., comp., Marriage and Death Notices in Raleigh Reg- 
ister and North Carolina State Gazette, 1846-1855. Raleigh, North Carolina 
State Library, 1949. [124]p. 

Brown, Leste Husert, Jr., Genealogy of the Farrior Family. Wilmington, 
N. C., 1948. Mimeographed. 345p. 

Brown, Wiiu1aM Mawsey, ed., Biographical, Genealogical, and Descriptive 
History of the State of New Jersey. [Newark] New Jersey Historical 
Publishing Company, 1900. 6507p. 

Bruce, Pup ALExANDER, Virginia; Rebirth of the Old Dominion. Chicago, 
The Lewis Publishing Company, 1929. 5 Vols. 

CALLAHAN, JAMES Morton, History of the Making of Morgantown, West 
Virginia . . . Morgantown [Morgantown Printing and Binding Com- 
pany], 1926. 330p. 

Canada Settlement, Ogle County, Illinois. Polo, Ill., Tri-County Press, 1939. 
63p. 

CHAPMAN, Bertin Basti, The Founding of Stillwater, a Case Study in Okla- 
homa History. [Oklahoma City, Times Journal Publishing Company, 
c1948.]  245p. 

Crank, Eva Lee (Turner), Frances Epes, His Ancestors and Descendants. 
New York, Richard R. Smith, 1942. 309p. 

Combined History of Edwards, Lawrence and Wabash Counties, Illinois 
Philadelphia, J. L. McDonough and Company, 1883. 377p. 

Cootey, La Verne C., and Rosert M. Frencu, Complete Name Index to 
Beers’ History of Wyoming County, N. Y., 1880. Batavia, N. Y., La Verne 
C. Cooley, n. d. 83p. 

Creecy, Joun Harvir, The Harvie Family of Virginia. N. p., cl1949. 2p. 

CreicH, ALFRED, History of Washington County [Pennsylvania] From Its First 
Settlement to the Present Time . . . 2d ed. Revised and Corrected. 
Harrisburg, Pa., B. Singerly, 1871. [507]p. 

Crissey, THERON WiLMor, comp., History of Norfolk, Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut, 1744-1900. Everett, Mass., Massachusetts Publishing Company, 
1900. 648p. 

Derrorr Society For GENEALOGICAL ResearcH, Bulletin and Magazine, No. 1, 
June, 1987-Date. Detroit, 1937-1949. 12 Vols. 
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Dimock, Susan (Wuirney), comp., Births, Baptisms, Marriages and Deaths, 
From the Records of the Town and Churches in Mansfield, Connecticut, 
1703-1850. New York, The Baker and Taylor Company, 1898. 475p. 

Drury, Joun, Old Illinois Houses. Springfield, Printed by Authority of the 
State of Illinois, 1948. 220p. 

Duermyer, Louis AnsEL, Notes on the Family of Page and Ann Portwood. 
Wilmington, Del., 1949. Mimeographed. 22p. 

Du Laney, Cora (ANpERSON), comp., The Andersons From the Great Fork of 
the Patuxent. [Odenton, Md., n. p., 1948.] 198p. 

Durtcu Serriers Society or AuBaNy, Year Book, Vol. 24, 1948-1949. Albany, 
1949. 127p. 

East Gransy, Conn., Sundry Vital Records of and Pertaining to the Present 
Town of East Granby, Connecticut, 1737-1886. Hartford, 1947. 236p. 
East TENNESSEE Historicat Sociery, Publications, No. 20, 1948. Knoxville, 

The East Tennessee Historical Society, 1948. 137p. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography, Vol. 26. New York, Lewis Histor- 
ical Publishing Company, Inc., 1948. 653p. 

Esarey, Locan, The Indiana Home. Crawfordsville, Ind., R. E. Banta, 1947. 
150p. 

Everett, Epwarp FRANKLIN, Descendants of Richard Everett of Dedham, 
Mass. Boston, Privately Printed [T. R. Marvin and Son], 1902. 389p. 
Fates, De Coursey, The Fales Family of Bristol, Rhode Island; Ancestry of 
Haliburton Fales of New York. Boston, Privately Printed [T. R. Marvin 

and Son], 1919. 332p. 

Fenprick, Virginia SHANNON, comp., American Revolutionary Soldiers of 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania. Chambersburg, Pa., Franklin County 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution [cl1944]. 295p. 

Fox, G., anp Company, A Century in Connecticut. (Hartford, Conn.] G. Fox 
and Company [c1948]. 64p. 

Garwoop, DarrE.t, Crossroads of America, the Story of Kansas City. New 
York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. [c1948]. 33l1p. 

Gruman, ArtHur, The Gilman Family Traced in the Line of Hon. John Gil- 
man, of Exeter, N. H., With an Account of Many Other Gilmans in Eng- 
land and America. Albany, N. Y., Joel Munsell, 1869. 324p. 

Henverson, JouN McCuienanan, The John McClenahan Folk. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., The United Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1912. 125p. 

History of Adair, Sullivan, Putnam and Schuyler Counties, Missouri. Chi- 
cago, The Goodspeed Publishing Company, 1888. 1225p. 

History of Androscoggin County, Maine. Boston, W. A. Fergusson and Com- 
pany, 1891. 879p. 

History of Bradford County, Pennsylvania, With Illustrations and Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Some of Its Prominent Men and Pioneers. Philadelphia, 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
CaRRYING THE Mar To Santa Fe 100 Years Aco 
From The Western Journal, St. Louis, September, 1850, pp. 414, 415. 


LINE OF MAIL STAGES TO SANTA FE. 


We are gratified that the Post Office Department has at length established 
this line upon a footing that promises to be successful in the end; though we 
have heard that the stages on the first trip encountered a good deal of diffi- 
culty on account of the failure of their teams. 

The Missouri Commonwealth, published at Independence, gives the follow- 
ing account of the departure and equipment of the first mail stage from that 
place westward. The first train left, we believe, on the Ist day of July Jast. 


Santa Fe Line or Mart Sraces. 


We briefly alluded, some days since, to the Santa Fe line of mail stages, 
which left this city on its first monthly trip on the first instant. It was our 
intention at that time to have noticed this matter as its novelty and im- 
portance demanded, but want of leisure prevented. This is an important 
extension of mail service, and will be of untold utility, both to New Mexico 
and the States. But we simply took up our pen to give our friends in other 
parts of the country, some idea of the preparations which have been made 
by the contractors, Messrs. Waldo, Hall & Co., to convey the mail safely 
through the Indian country—an undertaking which must seem hazardous, 
after the many murders that have been perpetrated recently by hostile tribes. 
The stages are got up in splendid style, and are each capable of conveying 
eight passengers. The bodies are beautifully painted, and made water-tight, 
with a view of using them as boats in ferrying streams. The team consists of 
six mules to each coach. The mail is guarded by eight men, armed as fol- 
lows: Each man has at his side, strapped up in the stage, one of Colt’s re- 
volving rifles; in a holster, below, one of Colt’s long revolving pistols, and in 
his belt a small Colt revolver, besides a hunting knife; so that these eight 
men are prepared, in case of attack, to discharge one hundred and thirty-six 
shots without stopping to load! This is equal to a small army, armed as in 
olden times, and from the courageous appearance of this escort, prepared as 
they are, either for offensive or defensive warfare with the savages, we have 
no apprehensions for the safety of the mails. The whole of the equipment 
for this expedition is of our own city manufacture, except the revolvers. 

The enterprising contractors have established a sort of depot at Council 
Grove, a distance of 150 miles from this city [Independence], and have sent 
out a blacksmith, a number of men to cut and cure hay, with a quantity of 
animals, grain and provisions; and we understand they intend to make a sort 
of traveling post there, and to open a farm. They contemplate, we believe, 
to make a similar settlement at Walnut Creek next season. 

Two of their stages will start from here the first of every month. The 
contractors are amongst our most responsible and wealthy citizens, and the 
firm is composed, as we understand, of Dr. David Waldo, Jacob Hall, Esq., and 
William McCoy, late Mayor of our city—Missouri Commonwealth. 


7—1725 
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Kansas LONGSHOREMEN 


From The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, June 2, 1855. 


We heard some of the officers of the Emma Harmon [river steamer] com- 
plaining bitterly, and not without cause, about some of our citizens who aided 
for a short time in unloading the boat, and proposed to charge fifty cents an 
hour for their services—Persons must have supposed they were in California, 
and that labor was so scarce it would command any price. Let men have 
moderate desires if they wish to succeed in business. 


a 


Houses For $500! 
From the Lawrence Republican, November 8, 1860. 


A Fat Conrtract.—R. 8S. Stevens, of Lecompton, is a lucky man. We under- 
stand he has secured a contract of the Agent of the Sac & Fox Indians to 
build for the tribe two hundred houses, at the rate of five hundred dollars for 
each house. He sub-lets the contract, so that he gets the houses built for two 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars each—clearing on the job the snug sum of 
forty-two thousand six hundred dollars, which, for these hard times, is not a 
bad thing. He also builds a saw-mill for the tribe, on which, we are told, he 
clears the little matter of thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Stevens is an enterprising, go-ahead man, and these results of his finan- 
ciering cannot but be grateful to his feelings. 





A Sauna Justice WitH His Boots Orr! 
From the Junction City Weekly Union, July 13, 1867. 


A writer in the Pittsburg [Pa.] Chronicle says: “The excursionists on the 
recent trip over the Pacific railroad met with some interesting experiences, 
one of which is thus described: Some of the Pacific railroad excursionists 
stopped at Salina, a town on the Plains, and found the court house located 
in the second story of the printing office. The court room was fixed regard- 
less of comfort, and was a good specimen of a frontier Temple of Justice. 
The trials were amusing. The counsel acted most unbecomingly to each other, 
calling one another hard names, and referring to them as Bill, Tom and Jack, 
while the Judge sat behind his desk enjoying his otium cum dignitate, with 
his boots off and his feet on the desk. The town was filled with all kinds 
of hard characters, and the excursionists kept their hands on their pocket- 
books. Mule drivers, bull whackers, Mexican greasers and gamblers, all wait- 
ing to get off.” 


— 


Move Over 


From The Commonwealth, Topeka, September 2, 1876. 


The Belleville Telescope contains this “want:” “Wanted, at this office, a 
don’t care a d—n editor. We have tried to please everybody, and, having 
failed, we don’t care a d—n, but would like some person else to take the 
position for awhile.” 
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Bypatus or Kansas History 


PRESUMABLY He Gor THE JoB 


When the government of Kansas returned to Republican control 
in 1895, after two years of Populist domination, the clamor of office- 
seekers was more than usually deafening. Not only had the Re- 
publicans been deprived of patronage by the Lewelling adminis- 
tration, but the depression of 1893-1894 still lay heavy upon the 
land and many a party wheel-horse needed new shoes. Gov. Ed- 
mund N. Morrill was besieged by hundreds of applicants for places 
on the state payroll and necessarily had to slight most of them. 
He probably was glad, however, to receive the following request, 
written by the editor of the Marion Record and now in the cor- 
respondence files of the executive department, in the Archives di- 
vision of the Kansas State Historical Society: 


Marion, Kansas, Fes. 13, 1895. 
Hon. E. N. Morrill 
Topeka, Kan. 
My Dear Governor. ‘ 

As you are aware, I have had, or have been supposed to have, a particular 
aversion to office seeking. I have believed in the old fashioned idea that the 
office should seek the man, and have honestly tried to practice what I have 
preached in this matter. Indeed, I have even gone so far, figuratively speak- 
ing, as to hang this ideal on the stars where it has been hanging all this long, 
cold winter. I do nct now wish to renounce the theory, because I still think 
it is right, but stern necessity wrings from me the cold, clammy confession 
that I want an office, and want it bad, as I would say if I were one of “the 
boys.” My friends, whom I have consulted about the matter, insist that the 
only way for me to get it is to go for it. I hate to bother you, Governor, 
and add to your burdens from this class of self-seekers, but can’t help it. I 
have given the best years of my life to the grand old Republican party, and 
feel, without egotism, that my claims to the position I seek are at least as good 
as any of the distinguished gentlemen who aspire to this office. If necessary, 
I think I can furnish you credentials from those who have known me longest 
and best, abundantly testifying to my qualifications for this important place. 
If appointed, I shall endeavor to perform the duties of the position so as to 
justify your favor and shed as much effulgence as possible upon your admin- 
istration so auspiciously begun. I have held this position before, but my 
term has expired, and I ask to be re-appointed a Notary Public. 

With best wishes, 
Yours, cordially, 
E. W. Hoc. 


The author of this request was himself well launched on an im- 
pressive political career. He had served two terms in the legis- 
lature and in 1894 had received strong support in the Republican 
state convention for nomination as governor. He was elected to 
that office in 1904 and was reélected for a second term in 1906. 
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Nor a “Pis-Facep Hypocrite!”’ 


An enterprising young newspaperman, William Allen White, a 
graduate of the University of Kansas, served as a member of the 
board of regents of his alma mater from 1905 to 1912. In 1907 he 
found himself in an embarrassing financial position, in which he 
feared that his integrity might be compromised for a smaller sum 
than he considered it worth. Consequently he wrote the following 
letter to the auditor of state, James M. Nation. It is now on file, 
with other correspondence received by the auditor, in the Archives 
division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


THE EMPORIA GAZETTE 
DAILY AND WEEKLY 
W. A. Wuirs, Editor 


Emporis, Kansas, Fes. 13 
My Dear Sir: 

I am checking a matter enclosed up to you for advice. While I rode on 
editorial mileage as regent of the state University, I did not charge the state 
any mileage at all— only charging my three dollars per day per diem. I did 
this because it was obvious that to sell my editorial mileage to the state 
would be just like selling advertising to the state, and I have been told that 
the state law prohibits a regent from selling anything to the state. 

When the Inter-State Commerce commission ruled that it was illegal for 
railroads and newspapers to swap under the Hepburn bill that was some- 
time in last October as I recollect, when I heard of this ruling definitely— 
I turned in my editorial transportation and began paying fare, and hence 
began charging the state mileage. I told Mr. Brown, clerk of the University 
to make out my voucher from that time. He made it out, but I did not 
swear to it as I remember it, but when the check came back from the state 
I looked up for the first time and found that he had one trip charged up 
upon which— to the best of my recollection, I rode on editorial trans 
portation. This was his mistake. 

Now I can’t accept that check. I don’t know how to fix it up. But I want 
you to fix it up someway for me. Of course this is not a matter that I care 
to have any one know of outside of those whose official business it is to 
straighten the matter up. It puts me in the light of « pie-faced hypocrite, 
who is what we used to call nasty nice, when we were kids. But on the other 
hand I don’t want any $16.40 cents of stolen goods on my old clothes. I may 
sell out sometime, for I know I am as weak as the average man going, but that 
isn’t my price. 

I shall be personally and officially obliged to you if you can find so[me] 
way to get that $1640— the mileage for the October trip— out of this 
check. I did not swear it into the check, and it is not up to me to turn it 
back into the state. Truly— 

(signed) W. A. Wuire 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Brown county history is the feature of a new magazine-type pub- 
lication edited and published by Col. Henry J. Weltmer of Hiawatha 
under the title Hi-Wa Extracts. The first number, of 20 pages, was 
dated August, 1949. 


A “History of Neosho County” by W. W. Graves has continued 
to appear regularly in the St. Paul Journal. Chapters in recent is- 
sues have been devoted to the towns of Kimball and Stark; Grant, 
Ladore, Lincoln, South Mound and Mission townships, and the Pas- 
sionist Missionary Institute. 


The second installment of “The Geography of Kansas,” by Walter 
H. Schoewe, appeared in the September, 1949, issue of the Trans- 
actions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence. Included 
among other articles were: “Botanical Notes: 1948,” by Frank 
U. G. Agrelius; “Cover Restoration in Kansas,” by Harold C. King; 
“Kansas Phytopathological Notes: 1948,” by E. D. Hansing, C. O. 
Johnston, L. E. Melchers and H. Fellows; “Notes on the Ground- 
Water Resources of Chase County, Kansas,” by Howard G. O’Con- 
nor, and “The Whitetailed Jackrabbit,” by R. E. Mohler and Rich- 
ard H. Schmidt. 


A story of the Lone Tree massacre was published in the Meade 
Globe-News, September 4, 8, 11, 1949, and the Plains Journal, Sep- 
tember 8, 15. A six-man survey party, headed by Capt. O. F. 
Short, was attacked and massacred by Indians in present Meade 
county on August 24, 1874. The story was written years ago by 
Mrs. Mary Short Browne, a sister of Captain Short, and first ap- 
peared in the Plains Journal, August 31, 1907. A note on the first 
newspaper published in Meade county, the Pearlette Call, and a 
brief biographical sketch of the editor, Addison Bennett, were 
printed in the Globe-News and the Journal, September 15. The first 
issue of the Call appeared on April 15, 1879. 


A special “Pioneer Days” edition was published by the Hill City 
Times, September 8, 1949. Among the articles were: a historical 
sketch of Bogue by Mrs. Belle Kenyon, the story of Nicodemus by 
Mrs. Ola Wilson, a medical history of Graham county, historical 
sketches of various Hill City churches, a list of present-day Graham 
county businesses, reminiscences of Judge E. L. McClure, several 
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historical items about Morland, pictures and names of some of the 
Graham county men and women who served in the World Wars, 
historical sketches of Graham county newspapers and schools, and 
several articles of historical nature reprinted from issues of the 
Hill City Reveille of the late 1880's. 


“Salina’s Founder Took Boss Advice,” is the title of an article 
by Jeanne Kaufman in the Salina Journal, September 15, 1949. In 
1857 William A. Phillips, who had been employed in Lawrence as 
a journalist by Horace Greeley, made a journey on foot to present 
Saline county and decided to settle in the area. The next year he 
returned with a party, located the townsite and began the erection 
of buildings. Later Phillips served in the Civil War, reaching the 
rank of colonel. 


Early Kingman county history was reviewed by Mrs. Laura 
Kinsey in The Leader-Courier, Kingman, beginning September 15, 
1949. Mrs. Kinsey came to Kansas with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Frazier, in 1878 when she was 12 years old. 


Among historical articles of interest to Kansans appearing re- 
cently in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “Kansas to Honor Its 
Flying General [Lt. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead] With a Homecoming 
This Week,” by Saul Pett, September 18, 1949; “Ninety Years Ago 
Today Kansas Adopted Constitution Drawn Under Amnesty Law,” 
by Cecil Howes, October 4; “Castle in Scotland Awaits Eisenhower 
Whenever He Wishes to Return to It,” the third floor of historic 
Culzean castle presented to the supreme commander by the Scottish 
people and kept ready for his use, by Ned M. Trimble, October 19; 
“Home Built by an Indian Chief [Charles Bluejacket] Provides 
Link to Historic Past in Shawnee Area,” by Cecil Howes, October 
27, and “Dr. Franklin Murphy . . . His Kansas Plan Is Pro- 
viding Doctors for Small Towns,” by Richard B. Fowler, “A Kansan 
[Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton] Is the Boss for White House Re- 
building,” by Jack Williams, and “Ghost of General Custer Seems 
to Live at Ft. Riley,” by Nan Carroll, November 20. Articles in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Wells Fargo Fought Bandits 
to Provide Safe Transport for Treasure of West,” a review of Ed- 
ward Hungerford’s Wells Fargo: Advancing the American Frontier, 
by John Edward Hicks, September 17; “America’s Best Known 
Painter of Indians [J. H. Sharp] Is Still at Work as He Reaches 
Age of 90,” by W. Thetford LeViness, September 27; “ ‘Hemp Neck- 
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tie’ Justice of Old West Often Was Motivated by Vengeance,” a 
review of Wayne Gard’s Frontier Justice, by John Edward Hicks, 
October 1; “Tragic Story of Reed-Donner Party Is Recalled by 
Memorial Stone in Kansas,” by Col. E. P. H. Gempel, November 
10; “History of Communistic Groups in U. S. Bears Out Reassur- 
ing Words of Goethe,” one of the communistic groups settled in 
Franklin county shortly after the Civil War, by Charles Arthur 
Hawley, November 12; “John Charles Fremont Blazed the Way for 
Spreading Nation a Century Ago,” by E. B. Dykes Beachy, No- 
vember 21; “Wild Turkeys Provided Feasts for Hungry Travelers 
in the Early West,” by Geraldine Wyatt, November 23, and “For 
57 Years, J. C. Mohler Has been Part of Official Kansas Farm 
Scene,” by Roderick Turnbull, December 1. 


A historical sketch of the 101 Ranch, Chase county, by Mildred 
Mosier Burch, was printed in the Chase County Leader, Cotton- 
wood Falls, September 20, 1949. The land was purchased by H. 
R. Hilton for a syndicate, known as the Western Land and Cattle 
Company, from the Santa Fe and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
railroads in the 1880’s. In 1893 the ranch was bought by another 
company, and in 1900 it was split up and sold. 


The story of the Coleman Company, Inc., of Wichita, and its 
founder and president, W. C. Coleman, was told in “The Company 
That Should Have Gone Broke,” by Rufus Jarman, published in 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, September 24, 1949. 
Starting in 1900 with a small factory to repair lamps, Coleman now 
has three factories and about 2,500 employees engaged in manu- 
facturing lamps, lanterns, several types of cooking stoves and home- 
heating equipment. Mr. Coleman was born in New York and came 
to Kansas with his parents about 1871 when he was a year old. 


The Wichita Eagle, September 25, 1949, published a 164-page 
“Kansas Industrial Progress” edition, the largest issue of the paper 
ever published. Besides numerous articles on Kansas industries, 
several historical pages from past numbers of the Eagle were re- 
produced, including the front page of April 12, 1872, the first issue 
of the Eagle. Another feature of the special edition was a full- 
page history of the Eagle by Dick Long. The paper was founded 
as a weekly in 1872 by Col. Marsh M. Murdock. 
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An editorial in the Garden City Daily Telegram, September 27, 
1949, recited the early history of Pierceville. The town was founded 
in 1872 when the Barton brothers selected the site for ranch head- 
quarters and it was chosen by the Santa Fe railroad surveyors as 
a townsite. The post office was established in 1873 with George 
B. Clossen as postmaster. In July, 1874, a band of Indians from 
Texas burned Pierceville to the ground. It was not rebuilt until 
1878 when a store and a post office were constructed. On November 
21-23 the Telegram printed a brief, three-installment biographical 
sketch of C. J. “Buffalo” Jones. 


A two-column story of Poheta, Saline county, covering its school, 
post office, cemetery, Sunday school and church histories, was pub- 
lished in the Gypsum Advocate, September 29, 1949. 


Biographical notes on Maj. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker, who lost 
his life in the Battle of Midway, by John Woolery, appeared in the 
autumn, 1949, issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 
One-eighth Osage Indian, General Tinker was born at Elgin, Kan., 
November 21, 1887. The large Tinker Air Force Base at Oklahoma 
City was named for him. 


A booklet by Roy Farrell Greene on the early days of Arkansas 
City was briefly reviewed by Walter Hutchison in the Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler, October 6, 1949. The first settlement at 
Arkansas City was made in April, 1870. The town was called Cres- 
well and Walnut City before it was named Arkansas City. It was 
incorporated in 1872. 


Some of the pioneer experiences of Dr. A. Moore and his family, 
related by Mrs. Frances Moore Felton, a daughter, were printed in 
the Atchison Daily Globe, October 9, 1949. Dr. Moore brought his 
family to Kansas prior to the Civil War, settling on a claim near 
present Huron. A brief history of the Atchison county courthouse 
by T. E. Garvey appeared in the Globe, November 6. The court- 
house was constructed in 1896. 


The 75th anniversary of the migration of the Mennonites to the 
prairie states of America was observed in an all-day program at 
Bethel College, North Newton, October 12, 1949. Representatives 
from Mennonite communities in the Middle West and Canada at- 
tended. Among the speakers were: Rev. A. J. Dyck, Inman; C. C. 
Regier, formerly of State College, West Virginia; I. J. Dick, Moun- 
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tain Lake, Minn.; R. C. Bosworth, of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way; Leo G. Yokum, Burlington railroad; R. G. Dobson, Rock Is- 
land railroad; M. M. Killen, Santa Fe railroad; Dr. Erland Walt- 
ner, Bethel College; David C. Wedel, Bethel College; Walter H. 
Dyck, Elbing, and Dr. Ed. G. Kaufman, president of Bethel College. 
The history of the Mennonite migration is reviewed in the October, 
1949, issue of Mennonite Life, North Newton, by the editor, Cor- 
nelius Krahn. Among the historical articles on the Mennonites in 
Kansas were: “John H. Harms—Pioneer Mennonite Doctor,” by 
E. M. Harms; “Hoffnungsau in Kansas,” by A. J. Dyck; “Among 
the Mennonites of Kansas in 1878,” by C. L. Bernays, and “Trans- 
planting Alexanderwohl, 1874,” accompanied by maps, pictures and 
a list of names. A commemorative, 115-page booklet, From the 
Steppes to the Prairies, edited by Cornelius Krahn, was recently 
published by the Mennonite Publication office in North Newton. 
Among the featured articles were: “From the Steppes to the Prai- 
ries,” by Cornelius Krahn; “The Mennonites in Kansas,” “The Men- 
nonites at Home,” and “A Day With the Mennonites,” by Noble 
L. Prentis; “Christian Krehbiel and the Coming of the Mennonites 
to Kansas,” an autobiography translated and edited by Edward 
Krehbiel; “The Life of Christian Krehbiel (1832-1909) ,” by H. P. 
Krehbiel; “The Founding of Gnadenau,” by J. A. Wiebe, and “The 
Mennonite Pioneer,” by Elmer F. Suderman. 


“Oil Progress Week” was observed in Great Bend with an “Oil 
Appreciation Festival,” October 19-21, 1949, and a 48-page special 
edition of the Great Bend Tribune, October 18, featuring articles 
on the history of the oil industry in Barton county. The first well 
was drilled in 1886 but no oil was found until about 1922 and none 
in paying quantities until 1930. Also on October 18, 1949, the 
Russell Daily News featured the oil history of Russell county. Oil 
was first discovered in that county near Fairport in 1923. Barton 
is the largest oil producing county in Kansas and Russell is second. 


Early recollections of Kalida and vicinity, Woodson county, by 
R. W. Rhea were printed in the Yates Center News, October 27, 
1949. Mr. Rhea came to Kalida, then Chellis, with his family 80 
years ago. The townsite was purchased by H. T. Chellis in 1868 
from a man by the name of Concannon who had homesteaded it. 
The property passed to T. H. Davidson in 1870, and he renamed it 
Kalida. 
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The reminiscences of Mrs. Ellen Burton, a member of Emporia’s 
first colored family, were published in the Emporia Gazette, No- 
vember 3, 1949. Mrs. Burton, born in slavery, was a small girl 
when her father, Henry O’Dair, aided by a Colonel Proctor, brought 
the family to Emporia in 1863. 


Several brief historical notes on the settlement of Harper and 
Harper county and some historical information from the Harper 
Sentinel for March 8, 1901, were printed in the Harper News, No- 
vember 3, 1949. Settlers first arrived at the Harper townsite in 
the spring of 1877. 


A history of the Israel Lupfer family as told by Arthur H. Lupfer, 
a son, to Lois Victor, was published in The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, 
November 3, 1949, and The Daily Tiller and Toiler, November 4. 
The Lupfers arrived in Larned from their home in Pennsylvania 
early in 1878 and purchased a quarter section of railroad land where 
they built their home. 


The story of the founding of old Fort Hays—and Fort Fletcher, 
its predecessor—was reviewed by Dr. Raymond L. Welty, professor 
of history at Fort Hays State College, in the Hays Daily News, 
November 6, 20 and December 11, 1949. 


Osborne’s Farmer-Journal on November 10, 1949, noted that it was 
starting its 76th year of publication. Late in 1874 Frank H. Barn- 
hart bought the printing equipment of the Osborne Times, which 
had ceased publication, and founded the Osborne County Farmer. 
B. L. George is the present owner and publisher. 


The Anthony Republican, November 10, 1949, printed a brief 
history of the First Baptist Church of Anthony by Gertrude Tuttle 
Wright. The church was organized June 27, 1880, and services were 
held in Bulger mill, in Union hall and in homes until the church 
building was dedicated on June 20, 1886. 


Articles from the 25th anniversary edition of the Topeka Mail 
and Kansas Breeze, May 22, 1896, were featured in the Bulletin 
of the Shawnee County Historical Society, December, 1949. Among 
the Mail and Breeze articles were: “ ‘Plant Trees’ Said Greeley,” 
“Why Topeka Streets Are Wide,” “How He [W. L. Gordon] Got 
Logs” and “The ‘Smokers’ Club.’” Other articles in the Bulletin 
were: “North Topeka Started as Eugene”; the eighth installment 
of W. W. Cone’s “Shawnee County Townships”; Part II of “The 
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First Congregational Church of Topeka, 1854-1869,” by Russell K. 
Hickman; “Which Are the Oldest Families?”; “Indianola,” by C. 
V. Cochran; “Reminiscences by the Son of a French Pioneer,” by 
Louis Charles Laurent, and a continuation of George A. Root’s 
“Chronology of Shawnee County.” 


The history of a group of vegetarians and their attempt to plant 
a colony in present southeast Kansas, is told by Stewart H. Hol- 
brook in “The Vegetarians of Octagon City,” published in the 
Woman’s Day, New York, December, 1949. In 1856 a party under 
the leadership of Henry S. Clubb set out from the East for Kansas. 
Clubb’s plan was to build an eight-sided settlement in Kansas from 
which vegetarianism would spread throughout the United States. 
However, when the prospective settlers reached the site of the set- 
tlement most of them became discouraged at finding only a log 
cabin and the wide, open prairie and returned to the East. 


Among historical articles in the 1950 issue of The Kansas Maga- 
zine, Manhattan, were: “The Strength of Kansas,” by Milton S. 
Eisenhower; “The Vegetarian Kansas Emigration Company,” by 
Russell K. Hickman; “The Bender Legend,” by William Conrad 


and Robert Greenwood; sketches of Carry A. Nation, “Violent Is 
the Word for Carry,” by Margaret E. Reed, “Faith Is Like the 
Wind,” by Maxine Maree, and “Cyclone in Petticoats,” a note by 
Zula Bennington Greene on Barbara Corey’s dance of that name. 

































Kansas Historical Notes 


A limestone marker has been placed on the grave of Sarah Hand- 
ley Keyes who died and was buried at Alcove Spring while the fa- 
mous Donner party was camped there in May, 1846. It was erected 
by the Arthur Barrett chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 


The annual meeting of the Chase County Historical Society was 
held at the courthouse in Cottonwood Falls, September 3, 1949. New 
officers elected were: G. M. Miller, president; Henry Rogler, vice- 
president; Mrs. Helen Austin, secretary; Geo. T. Dawson, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. S. B. Replogle, chief historian. Mrs. Clara Hilde- 
brand was made chief historian emeritus. Mr. Dawson was the 
retiring president. 


The annual Meade county Old Settlers’ picnic was held at Meade, 
September 25, 1949. Judge Karl Miller of Dodge City was the 
principal speaker. Others were: Mrs. Essie May Novinger, Lura 
Smith, Mrs. Sarah Waters, Frank Johnson, W. H. Sourbier, R. A. 
Brannan, W. V. Brown, Riley Hanson, Art Bowen and the Rev. 
L. C. Campbell. At the business meeting E. E. Innis was elected 
president; H. L. Easterday, vice-president, and W. H. Painter, sec- 
retary-treasurer. J. R. Painter was the retiring president. 


Mrs. John Barkley was elected president of the Shawnee- Mission 
Indian Historical Society in Johnson county at a meeting Septem- 
ber 26, 1949. Others elected were: Mrs. C. D. Cheatum, first vice- 
president; Mrs. James Glenn Bell, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Homer Bair, recording secretary; Mrs. R. D. Grayson, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Arthur Wolf, treasurer; Mrs. Harry Meyer, 
curator, and Mrs. George Cox, historian. Mrs. Frank D. Belinder 
was the retiring president. 


“Museum week,” sponsored by the Fort Scott and Bourbon County 
Historical Society to obtain funds to aid in the preservation and 
advertising of the county’s fine historical assets, began September 
26, 1949, and resulted in contributions of several hundred dollars. 
October 1 was designated as a county-wide “tag day.” The tags, 
presented to everyone making contributions, were membership cards 
in the society. G. W. Marble is the society’s president. 
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Prof. John Cortelyou of the University of Nebraska, who spoke 
on Indian relics in the Manhattan area, was the principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Riley County Historical Association 
at Manhattan, October 7, 1949. Prof. George A. Filinger was 
elected president of the association. Others elected were: Walter 
E. McKeen, vice-president; Mrs. Eva Knox, secretary; Joe D. 
Haines, treasurer, and F. I. Burt, historian and curator. Sam Charl- 
son, Clyde Rodkey and Dr. N. D. Harwood were elected to the 
board of directors for three-year terms. Charlson was the retiring 
president. 


The annual Gold Ribbon party and Pioneer Day gathering, spon- 
sored by the Kiowa County Historical Society, drew a record crowd 
of 288 at Greensburg, October 13, 1949. Fifteen couples wore yel- 
low flowers, signifying that they had been married 50 years or more. 
Henry Schwarm of Greensburg was elected president at the business 
session. Other officers elected were: Will Sluder, Mullinville, first 
vice-president; E. W. Freeman, Wellsford, second vice-president; 
Mrs, L. V. Keller, Greensburg, treasurer, and Mrs. Benj. O. Weaver, 
Mullinville, secretary. Mrs. Emma Meyer of Haviland was the 
retiring president. 


Mrs, F. E. Munsell, Herington, was elected president of the Dick- 
inson County Historical Society at the annual meeting October 26, 
1949, in Abilene. Other officers chosen at the meeting were: Mrs. 
Elsie Rohrer, Elmo, second vice-president, and Mrs. Lawrence 
Kehler, Solomon, secretary. Fred Ramsey is first vice-president, 
and Mrs. Adele Wilkins, Chapman, is treasurer. Mrs. Carl Peter- 
son, Enterprise, was the retiring president. 


A record crowd attended the annual meeting of the Clark county 
chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society at Ashland on Octo- 
ber 29, 1949. The society’s officers for the coming year are: Frank 
Dakin Arnold, president; Mrs. Charles McCasland, vice-president; 
Jerome C. Berryman, first honorary vice-president; John E. Ste- 
phens, second honorary vice-president; Mrs. Sidney Dorsey, record- 
ing secretary ; Mrs. W. B. Nunemacher, assistant recording secretary ; 
Rhea Gross, corresponding secretary; William T. Moore, treasurer; 
Mrs. Roy V. Shrewder, historian; Mrs. H. Barth Gabbert, curator, 
and M. G. Stevenson, auditor. Township directors include: Clayton 
Hall, Appleton; Mrs. Charley Pike, Ashland (city); Lena Smith, 
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Brown; Roy Shupe, Cimarron; Mrs. Robert Lee, Englewood; Willis 
H. Shattuck, Lexington; Mrs. Vernon McMinimy, Sitka, and Mrs. 
George McCarty, Vesta. The society was recently incorporated 
and now owns and exhibits the Lon Ford gun and relic collection. 
Four volumes of Notes on Early Clark County have been published 
by the society to date. 


Mrs. W. G. Anderson was elected president of the Cowley County 
Historical Society at the annual meeting November 17, 1949, at 
Winfield. Other officers elected were: Bert Moore, vice-president; 
G. A. Kuhlmann, secretary-curator, and Lena Williams, treasurer. 
Directors elected in addition to the officers were: Martin W. Baden, 
Lloyd S. Roberts, Ira A. Wilson, Mrs. J. P. Stuber and Mary Jane 
Brock. 


A regional conference of Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary his- 
tory fraternity, was held at the Kansas State Teachers College in 
Pittsburg, November 19, 1949. Fred W. Brinkerhoff of Pittsburg, 
former president of the Kansas State Historical Society, was the 
featured speaker at the luncheon meeting. 


Prof. John Ise, of the University of Kansas, was the speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Lawrence Historical Society, December 
2, 1949. Dolph Simons was elected president of the society for the 
coming year. Other officers chosen were: M. N. Penny, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. H. Menger, secretary, and T. J. Sweeney, treasurer. 
Elected to the board of directors were: Mrs. T. D. Prentice, Walter 
H. Varnum, Mrs. Ida Lyons, Mary M. Smelser and Prof. Frank 
E. Melvin. Varnum was the retiring president. 


Historical projects of the Lyon County Historical Society have 
continued during the past year. Volume 8 of the “Lyon County 
Cemétery Records” has been completed, most of the work being 
done by Lucina Jones. Clippings and typed data have been added 
to the family records collection. The bell from the frigate Emporia, 
active in World War II, has been received by the museum. A flag, 
which had been carried in parades by Lyon county veterans of the 
Union army and owned by the Preston B. Plumb post of the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps, was presented to the society on September 17, 
1949. 
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A Bloomer Girl on Pike’s Peak—1858, edited by Agnes Wright 
Spring, and published by the Western History Department, Denver 
Public Library, c1949, is a 66-page story of Julia Archibald Holmes, 
first white woman to climb Pike’s Peak. Julia Archibald’s father 
was a town founder of Lawrence in 1854. James H. Holmes, whom 
she married in 1857, arrived in Kansas in 1856 and became one of 
John Brown’s men. The Holmeses after their marriage spent part 
of 1857-1858 on a farm near Emporia, but joined the Lawrence 
party of gold-seekers bound for present Colorado in June, 1858. 
Mrs. Holmes climbed Pike’s Peak between August 1 and 5, 1858, 
accompanied by her husband and two other men. She was 20 years 
old at the time. Two photographs of Julia Archibald Holmes are 
reproduced in the book, and there is also one of her brother Albert, 
who was a member of the Lawrence party. Another illustration 
shows the “Bloomer” costume advocated by Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, 
a woman’s rights champion. Mrs. Holmes wore a bloomer dress 
while crossing the Kansas plains and in climbing Pike’s Peak. 


A journey to Oregon by wagon train in the middle 1840's was 
the background of a recent historical novel by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
of Lexington, Ky., published under the title The Way West (Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, New York). The work was a Book-of-the- 
Month selection and quickly made the best-seller lists. Mr. Guthrie, 
a life member of the Kansas State Historical Society, visited 
the Historical Society in the summer of 1948 preliminary to writing 
the book. He was following the old trail to Oregon as closely as 
possible by way of modern highways. 


Publication of an excellent five-volume pictorial history, Album 
of American History (New York, 1944-1949), edited by James 
Truslow Adams and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, has re- 
cently been completed. Mr. Adams explained in the foreword of 
Vol. 1 that the “intent of the present work is to tell the history of 
America through pictures made at the time the history was being 
made.” 


A Union Forever (Glendale, Cal., 1949), a 470-page book by 
Muriel Culp Barbe, is a historical story based on the records, docu- 
ments and letters of Lewis Hanback. The story takes place in 
Illinois and along the Kansas-Missouri border in 1854-1865. In 
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Kansas Hanback came in contact with John Brown; later he served 
with the Union forces in the Civil War. 

Frontier Justice, by Wayne Gard, is the title of a 324-page book 
published recently by the University of Oklahoma press. The au- 
thor described the book in his foreword as “an informal study of the 
rise of order and law west of the Mississippi.” 


A fictionized biography of the Kansas painter, John Noble, en- 
titled, The Passionate Journey, by Irving Stone, was recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 








